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One of Ourselves.’ 


By L. B. WALForD, 


AvutHor oF ‘Mr. Smrrs,’ &c. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


TWO PATHS. 
IP\ASTES differ. 
Old and time-worn is the phrase, but who can deny the 
truth of it? 

William Farrell finds Leonora Massitur a wishy-washy thing, 
Lionel Colvin asks no greater boon of Heaven than to be allowed 
to lay himself at her feet. She realises his ideal of all a woman 
ought to be. He never asks himself if she is beautiful or clever. 
I think that beauty and talent do not appeal to Lionel, but he has 
a peculiar and fastidious standard of his own, and this graceful 
girl, with her sweet, sympathetic nature, her sunny inexperience, 
her thoughtful tenderness, her delicate simplicity, her gentle 
piety—nay, the very refinement of her dress—so plain, he would 
have told you; so costly, had he but known it (and why not 
costly? Leonora had an exquisite taste, and ‘ You are a proper 
person to buy fine clothes, my dear,’ says Lady Blanche)—all 
combine to satisfy him at every point. 

Lionel’s sisters, when annoyed, vote him a prig. We are not 
prepared to dispute the epithet, but would ask our readers’ for- 
bearance for a young man who, having a proud, shy, sensitive 
nature to begin with, has had all its fibres stiffened by self- 
repression, whose cherished theories have never known fresh air, 
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nor the breath of healthy ridicule—who, in short, has been forced 
back upon himself throughout the whole period of immaturity, 
when free intercourse with his kind is the prig’s salvation. 

It may be added that Lionel Colvin had not been denied this 
bonne camaraderie ; but can a boy, a youth, be free and jolly when 
abidingly ashamed, despised, neglected? Others talked of their 
homes, and he had no home; of their people, and he knew nothing 
of his people. He was kept so short of money that often he did 
not know where to turn for a penny. Silence was his only 
refuge. 

Reunited to his sisters and established in a house of his own, 
things were so far improved that Lionel thought himself a happy 
man, held his head up, and whistled as he walked. He began to 
have tastes, kept a dog, and talked of a horse. ‘Next year, when 
we see how we stand,’ said he, for he had a horror of debt. 

And no doubt the girls were good company, besides being 
fond of him and leaning much upon him. He supposed they 
were pretty—yes, certainly, they were pretty. But, as we have 
hinted, looks went for little with him, and at the bottom of his 
heart he had not that pride in Bet, Poll, and Georgie he could 
have wished for. In some of our earlier pages we have shown 
how they often disturbed his convictions, and set at naught his 
prejudices ; and we should not again have referred to the subject 
but that the absolute subjugation of Lionel Colvin beneath the 
charms of William Farrell’s ‘wishy-washy thing’ seemed to 
demand a species of explanation. 

We will now proceed with our tale. 

It only needed Bet’s assurance that her supposed lover was 
quitting the field—for in what other light could his departure for 
Scotland be regarded at so critical a moment ?—to relieve her 
brother’s mind of anxiety on her account and enable him and 
Georgie to turn their thoughts in a happier direction. 

Bet had been trifled with shamefully. Lionel would have 
liked to kick the fellow, horse-whipping being out of date. 

But the despicable episode would pass into oblivion, and it was 
a blessing things had gone no further, an especial blessing that 
the Massiturs did not know how far they had gone already. 

Both of them felt heartily sorry for poor Bet. It was natural 
that she should go about moping and miserable for a time, 
particularly after the final interview, during which no doubt she 
had learned plainly that no more was to be expected from a flirt 
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who had amused himself at her expense, but who had never 
harboured any serious intentions. 

‘I wonder how he dared, with me here,’ cried Lionel grandly 
but in his heart there was something of the old self-depreciation. 
‘If I had been a swaggerer sort he wouldn’t have dared,’ concluded 
he, mortified. 

Still the thing was at an end, and there was relief untold in 
the thought. No more worrying with hopes and disappointments ; 
no more struggling to be pleased when Billy was propitious and 
affectation of being unconcerned and impassive when he was 
unpropitious. ‘We have had a vile time of it,’ owned he candidly, 
‘and I suppose it has been partly our own doing. We might 
have known better; other people would have known better; but 
we simply played into his hands. Bet too!’ 

They all felt ‘Bet too!’ An indignity offered to either of the 
others would not have been deemed so gross. 

When Bet came with a set face to lay before her brother, as in 
duty bound, a schedule of expenses probable and possible which 
would be incurred by Poll and her on their trip, she was received 
with a burst of open-handed liberality that coloured her cheek 
with disdain. She understood it and rejected it. 

‘He is glad to part us. He will pay any price to part us,’ 
thought she ; ‘that is the meaning of his wishing to give double 
what is necessary.’ And she refused to take the extra sum. 

She began to think that Billy had a clearer insight than she 
had supposed. Hitherto she had held to it that she knew her 
own folks best ; that the irritation and vexation which was not to 
be denied on the part of her brother and sisters was occasioned by 
their misconception of a lover’s timidity and the complex character 
of his devotion. This last was of too fine and rare a quality to be 
appreciated by them; they would have had William Farrell rush 
at her full tilt with a proposal in the ordinary, commonplace way, 
and their lack of perception was exasperating enough. But she now 
took a step further, and shutting her own eyes, saw through those 
of her master. 

‘I believe they hate him,’ cried she at last; and her soul was 
filled with bitterness. 

‘Poor girl! But a nice change to the sea will soon put her 
right!’ prognosticated Lionel, cheerfully. ‘Anything is better 
than this sort of thing hanging on. It’s bad enough that it 
should have happened, but now that the smash has come there’s 
an end of it. A jolly good end too!’ and he could not for the 
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life of him keep his face from breaking into smiles directly Bet’s 
back was turned. 

‘She couldn’t really have cared for that sawney ape,’, he 
confided to Georgie. 

‘Oh, but she did,’ cried she. 

‘She thought she did; she was gulled by him; and of course 
he’s clever and all that. I don’t say she was to blame, but F 

‘You know, Lionel, I do think she feels it very much. It isn’t 
just as you think. It isn’t the new thing you think. It began 
ages ago ; 

‘Not it.’ 

‘It did; before you knew, before any of us knew, before she 
knew herself. I can see it now. When we were simply adoring 
Billy , 

‘ How on earth you could!’ 

‘Oh, we could, and did. We were infatuated with him—Poll 
as well as therest. Only with her and me it never went below the 
surface, and with Bet it burrowed deep down. When I look back 
I can see that she was always different about him from what we 
were. The day we buried him , 

‘Buried him !’ 

‘Tut! the mock Billy. Ill tell now; I don’t care. We made 
a mock Billy—Poll did; a horrid-faced thing, but as like him as 
two peas—and we played all sorts of games with it. That was in 
the days when we laughed at Billy. Then when we turned round, 
and he was a kind of tin god to us, the mock Billy was a regular 
white elephant. We didn’t know what to do with it. It went 
through no end of vicissitudes,’ and she laughed at the recollec- 
tion. 

‘We got rid of it at last by a grand burial,’ proceeded she. 
‘You asked me once what that headstone in the woods was for ? 
That was the grave. Well, Bet was queer over that. She was 
raging inwardly while Poll and I were cutting our jokes; and she 
used to go by herself to the place; but it isn’t fair to tell all this. 
Only I want you to see that she won’t get over it in a hurry. She 
is hurt and sore , 

‘I know that. I can see that.’ 

‘Don’t expect her to forget too soon, Lionel.’ 

Sobered by her tone he nodded assent, and continued to shake 
his head profoundly for some minutes after he was alone; but she 
had to give another admonition next day. 

‘Billy has been to bid us ‘“ Good-bye,” Lionel. Don’t go in 
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just yet’ (he had been met at the gate). ‘She is crying—a little. 
I came outside to catch you. Mind you don’t seem to see.’ 

‘As if I would!’ 

‘ Don’t speak too kindly ; that was all Imeant. You called her 
“dear” last night, and it nearly upset her. She wants not to 
seem as if there were anything.’ 

‘That’s right. I dare say she is beginning to see-——’ 

‘Oh, no, it is not that yet. She will, you know, by-and-by ; 
but Bet always does take things hard. She can’t help it.’ 

‘I hope she didn’t show before him ?’ 

‘Not the least. Oh, not in the very least. It was splendid,’ 
enthusiastically. ‘We just talked and laughed, and she was as 
gay as anybody ; but I could see her gripping her hands together 
under the table. He was really very pleasant—just his old self. 
You know he hasn’t been his old self of late to Poll and me; but 
he tried to catch up and part with us all in a kind of halo. So it 
went off as well as possible, though I was glad when it was over. 
He sent his ‘‘ Good-bye” to you.’ 

‘And I am sure I send my “ Good-bye” very willingly to him. 
If I ever have a chance—but that’s the worst of it, and that’s what 
he knows well enough, confound him! He took such devilish 
good care never to outstep his bounds ‘ 

‘And he let out something—something that showed he was 
only going away from here because he had done with us, not be- 
cause he had to go. We all saw it. I know Bet saw it as well as 
we. He is not off to Scotland till next week; he is stopping in 
London first.’ 

‘You did not suppose he needed to go anywhere if he chose 
to stay. Of course Scotland was only a pretext.’ 

‘He had made out that he had an invitation.’ 

‘I knew a bank could not be left to itself for any length of 
time,’ said he; ‘all the other partners are away, and until they, 
or one of them, comes back, he is tied to it.’ 

‘So he said now; he did not say so at first. To-day he said 
he had a number of things to see to, and couldn’t get off even for 
the few days he wanted—it has got down to a few days—without 
a lot of arranging.’ 

‘What is that to us? It all comes to the same thing. He 
means to break with us, and whether he is in London or Hong 
Kong is no matter. I don’t see why you : 

‘I thought Bet seemed to notice it,’ murmured Georgie, 
vaguely. ‘It made it more marked, didn’t it?’ 
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‘It was marked enough to me before. However I’m glad of 
anything that helps with her. They are preparing to go to-morrow, 
aren’t they ?’ glancing towards the house. 

‘We have been preparing all day. And, oh, Lin, you should 
see my new portmanteau and hat box!’ Suddenly all disagreeables 
vanished from the volatile Georgie’s mind. ‘ They do look so smart 
and carriagey. Bet said I must have things fit to go on the 
Massiturs’ carriage—I should never have thought of that—and 
she and Poll are to have the old broken-down trunks with their 
torn corners. Bet has been so good; she has looked after every 
single thing of mine, even though she isn’t pleased with me; and 
she took some trimming off her own best frock and put it on my 
second-best without telling me. She did not mean me to know, 
and smuggled it in among the other things when my back was 
turned; but we had to unpack to get out something beneath, so 
then I saw. I tried to thank her, but she snapped me up. That’s 
her way. I shouldn’t have minded if she had done it as she used 
to do,’ with a sigh. 

‘Never you mind; it will all come right.’ He was still 
philosophical. Philosophy is easy when one’s own affairs are 
swimming. 

And Lionel, who might have been supposed to be in the depths 
of despair, or at least of anxiety, viewing himself from his Uncle 
Umfreville’s standpoint, was now the wonder of his sisters. He 
was Colonel Colvin’s son; he loved disinterestedly, and love 
transformed the man. 

It must also be added that he would have been a fool indeed 
if he had not long ago discovered that Leonora’s aunt was on his 
side, which, as everybody knows, is a very great matter with a 
young lady of Miss Massitur’s sort. 

‘My niece has been left entirely to my charge,’ confided Lady 
Blanche to her young friend once. And, in case he should not 
have been sufficiently impressed, she returned to the charge 
another day. ‘Iam Leonora’s sole guardian. I am responsible 
to nobody. Her parents willed it so.’ 

She was like a child in her eagerness to have the thing settled. 
Delightful, delightful to have her Lionel back again in the person 
of his only son! The very man for Leonora! A man to whom 
the dear, simple girl could be confided without a shadow of dis- 
trust. A man so obviously in love too. 

‘And Leonora, poor child, is not exactly the girl to inspire 
une grande passion if she had to rely entirely on her own attrac- 
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tions. She is the sweetest angel; but angels are not—beside 
those little wild things,’ cried she, contrasting involuntarily, as 
William Farrell did, ‘ my poor darling Leonora 7s tame. Now of 
course Lionel, as a brother, does not see this. I fancy he has no 
idea how his sisters, one and all, sparkle beside Leonora. There 
is no other word for it. They are so bright and witty. The dear 
girl is quite happy to be outshone. She loves them the better for 
it. When I have secured her happiness I must certainly turn my 
attention to Bet, Poll, and Georgie,’ decided her ladyship with 
secret glee. 

On Leonora’s part it was, ‘I don’t wonder that auntie has 
never forgotten her old love. How could she marry Uncle Gerald ? 
She says she was so young and so completely under her mother’s 
influence ; and that her people cared nothing for what a man was, 
but only for what he had. So they told her what was untrue and 
made her think all sorts of things. But if I had been her I would 
never have given him up!’ cried the gentle creature, feeling her- 
self a rock of adamant. 

So that Lionel was very happy about his own affairs, and it is 
hardly to be wondered at if he took Bet’s more lightly to heart 
than he would otherwise have done. 

Indeed, now that the episode was closed his principal solici- 
tude was lest more of it than was absolutely necessary should 
filter through Georgie’s incautiousness to the ears of the Massiturs. 
He little thought that it would be his own lips which should dis- 
close all. 

The small party was not to break up till Liverpool Street Sta- 
tion was reached on the following day, when the two who were 
bound for the Isle of Wight were to be despatched to Waterloo. 
‘But I don’t see why we shouldn’t go round that way and see 
them off, as our train does not leave for two hours after theirs,’ 
‘suggested Lionel, breaking off at this point of the arrangement. 

‘Why should you?’ retorted Bet, ungratefully. ‘I suppose 
we have never seen ourselves off at a station before.’ For she 
would not accept any overtures. 

‘I could take your tickets, and get your seats,’ said he kindly. 

‘Thank you, Lionel,’ said Poll. 

No one else said ‘ Thank you ;’ Bet made an impatient move- 
ment. 

‘She thinks we are suspecting her,’ divined Georgie—‘ sus- 
pecting that he may appear at the station.’ 

Lionel, however, was obtuse. ‘You won’t have us? All 
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right ; I dare say it would be an additional expense. It is a longish 
cab drive either way. Will hansoms do for us?’ Even Bet saw 
that she had wronged him. 

‘A hansom will do for ws,’ said she, less ungraciously, ‘ but 
Georgie’s luggage is more elaborate, and I dare say you have two 
portmanteaux ?’ 

‘ And a gun-case,’ owned he. 

At Liverpool Street accordingly the two forces parted com- 
pany, and, as demonstrations of affection in such a place were not 
to Lionel’s mind, he did not notice, as Georgie did, that she alone 
received a farewell kiss, which also was a cool and perfunctory 
one on Bet’s part. Poll, following her sister’s lead, merely nodded 
to her brother as she took her seat, and as the two rattled off 
hers was the only face which looked round to nod again in re- 
sponse to their signals. 

‘I suppose I am still in disgrace,’ laughed Lionel. He was so 
happy that he could not but laugh, and feel relieved by the 
removal of the lugubrious countenance whose damping influence 
was not to be denied. 

Now he and Georgie could bustle along merrily. But what 
was this? A hand-bag which was certainly never intended for 
the menials at King’s Beacon to see! Poll’s hand-bag—‘ the 
oldest, meanest, vulgarest thing!’ cried Georgie, in deep disgust. 
‘Oh, Lionel, what shall we do with it? I won’t, I can’t take it. 
We told her it was like a servant’s, but she said she had no other, 
and must have one. Oh, that tiresome Poll!’ in despair. 

‘Tell you what I can do,’ said Lionel, whom nothing could 
provoke in his present state of mind: ‘I'll settle you at Padding- 
ton and run round with the bag. There will be plenty of time. 
Or, stop—perhaps there won’t. You must stay here, in the 
waiting-room,’ and he led her towards it, ‘ and I'll go after them, 
see them off, and come back for you. You know we should have 
had to wait somewhere,’ cheerfully. 

‘Lionel, you—you > $he hesitated and caught his 
arm. 
‘What? You don’t mind being left ?’ 

‘That’s not it. It’s about Bet. I’m so afraid she thinks 
already that you : 

‘What? What can she think? There’s nothing to think.’ 

‘I am sure she is never thinking of it, but he might be 
there.’ 

‘He? Billy?’ 
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In a moment the speaker was off. ‘Drive sharp. A train to 
catch,’ he called to the driver. 

But sweet peace was in store. Waterloo Station was in its 
usual state of turmoil, but for a wonder the familiar figures were 
instantly discernible on the platform, unattended, evidently in 
disconsolate consultation. How small they looked! Such little, 
young things! To think that they should be so stout of heart, 
so proud and independent! The brother’s heart, already softened 
by tenderness and happiness, yearned towards the two, Bet espe- 
cially. On a sudden he recollected that he had not kissed her, 
nor she him, when they parted, and a strange impulse moved him 
to feel that he would kiss her now—now, before everybody—when 
he had anew to say ‘ Good-bye.’ She might not like it, might be 
surprised at it, but he would be happier afterwards, for there, 
they saw him! He hastened towards them. 

‘My bag? Oh, joy!’ cried Poll. ‘ We thought it must have 
been left in the hansom, and we did not know what to do. Where 
was it, Lionel?’ taking it from him. 

‘Among our things. I thought I should catch you. Have 
you got your tickets ?’ 

‘Where is Georgie?’ said Bet, sharply. 

‘She’s all right. In the waiting-room at Liverpool Street. 
I'll go back to her now, if you don’t need me,’ mindful of her 
warning. ‘I’m glad I caught you, Poll. Georgie thought you 
would be in a way if you did not have your precious bag. Good- 
bye, then, if you don’t need me?’ preparing to depart. 

‘ As you are here ’ said Bet, and stopped. 

‘Yes, do stop and see us in,’ cried her sister. ‘It looks nice 
to have a man with you. And there is such a crowd.’ 

‘ All right, Ill see you in,’ said he, heartily. And he bustled 
to find good places, took the number of the luggage van, tipped 
‘the porter, reminded his sisters that ‘ Brockenhurst’ was where 
they changed, and then—and the compartment was full—saluted 
each as he handed her to her seat. 

‘ What’s that for?’ muttered Bet to herself. The poor girl 
was so enraged that she could scarcely breathe. To her view it 
was a brother’s form of thanksgiving for danger escaped; and 
whether she had herself expected a certain friend to present him- 
self on the occasion or not she was now convinced that others 
had. 

Lionel, however, went off gaily, making easy mention of a 
successful mission in reply to Georgie’s eagerness, and neither 
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one nor other entered into details. Poll had rejoiced over her 
recovered treasure, and he had seen the train depart. All was 
well, and hurrah! for King’s Beacon. 

Their journey accomplished there was Leonora’s pony carriage 
at the station. Georgie was sure it was it—saw it from her 
window—thought it unperceived by her brother, ‘and, oh, Lin, 
that must be their footman !’ 

‘Hush, of course,’ said he, quieting her. It was all plain 
sailing, delight, anticipation now. 

In a few minutes the happy party were travelling along a 
village street, the girls in front, the men behind, the luggage 
following in a cart; and on they go into the beautifully wooded, 
open country beyond. Georgie’s heart is dancing, Lionel’s full 
with a deeper content. No one thinks of a sad little face wearily 
gazing from a window far away; Bet’s luckless love affair has 
already receded into the past with these two, and having shut the 
door upon it they hope never to see nor to hear of it again. 

Lord Umfreville says that King’s Beacon is one of the finest 
places in the country, and casts over it already the eye of 
possession. He has no objection to its owner as an adjunct. A 
docile girl, tolerable to look at, safe to behave herself. She 
won't bother him. He has not, so far, made much progress with 
her, but this he attributes to the keen eyes of Lady Blanche, on 
the look out for a great match. 

‘Must square the aunt,’ concludes he, having been at pains to 
discover that there is no other person to be squared. 

He met the ladies, be it remembered, on their return from 
Homburg, and did his best to persuade them then to accept his 
escort and make a plan together ; but that project having failed he 
had decided to bide his time, take his shooting in the north, and 
prosecute his suit during the autumn. In the autumn he would 
have his birds caged safe and sound at King’s Beacon, whence 
they would not escape a siege. We know the rest. 

Perhaps Lionel, who had never taken King’s Beacon into the 
consideration he should have done, was a shade daunted by the 
sweeping avenues and stately pile. Henham was a charming 
place, secluded, dignified, but it lacked the grandeur of the other. 
He glanced from side to side as the little pony cart with its 
pretty pair bowled swiftly along beneath the long arch of limes 
which nearly met overhead, but stood far back on either side 
beneath ; he noted the extent of undulating park on either side, 
and the size of the great house beneath whose portico they 
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presently drew up. But there was Lady Blanche upon the door- 
step, and the warmth of her welcome, the affectionate kiss to 
Georgie, the clasp of his own hand, what was all the rest ? 

‘Nobody is here,’ cried she, smiling round; ‘we have got 
some people coming presently, but we wished to have a few days 
of you all to ourselves first. By the way, I forgot Bertie.’ 

Bertie? A pang shot through Lionel’s heart. Bertie? Some 
swell young Guardsman perhaps? Or, worse still, some darling 
eldest son, beside whom he will feel himself a presumptuous nobody ? 

Scarce, however, had the terrible thought arisen ere a shy, 
lurking figure in the background, terribly ill at ease, and the 
very impersonation of boyish awkwardness, trembles forward and 
tenders a heavy, warm, newly-washed hand. 

‘My nephew,’ says Lady Blanche, regarding the large 
creature with the utmost kindliness. Then aside to Lionel, ‘ He 
is my brother Downing’s youngest son, and only sixteen, though he 
is such a monster. Outgrown his strength, and is not to go back 
toEton. We are taking care of him. He has been looking forward 
to your coming.’ 

But Lionel knows better. He knows that the boy’s eyes are 
following him everywhere, taking him in at every point, and 
making a swift and probably severe summary of his demerits. 
He knows how he would have felt on a like occasion. 

Once, when just the age of this lad, he had been brought 
into the presence of his cousin Sydney, Sydney Umfreville, his 
uncle’s nephew and heir, and his uncle had tossed the two at each 
other with a laugh. 

‘Here’s your fellow pup, Syd. Looks as if he had walked a 
bit away from his skin, doesn’t he ?’ 

If Syd, who was three years older, had laughed Lionel would 
almost have died. 

But he never afterwards looked at the coat and trousers that 
were too small for him without recalling his cousin’s cheerful 
‘Oh, we know all about that, don’t we, Lionel? Isn’t it a beastly 
shame that we grow at such a rate between terms? My trousers 
were always up to my knees at your age;’ and how the hearty, 
sympathetic ‘ we’ had revived his soul. 

‘I don’t care what you say,’ he had told his sisters, for they 
as little girls had not been so favourably impressed with their 
cousin: ‘he’s a jolly good sort, and the only one of the lot who 
ever said a decent word to me.’ 

Lord Downing’s son has not walked away from his clothes, for 
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the obvious reason that they are brand new—too new possibly for 
the wearer’s comfort, as sundry jerks and twitches testify ; but he 
has all the self-conscious misery of overgrowth added to natural 
bashfulness, and it is Lionel who is the easy, polished man of the 
world in his eyes. He is wondering if this swell will take any 
notice of him; is prepared to be looked down upon from the 
heights of the other’s superiority. Already on the defensive. 

Lionel drops behind the others, and in a tone of perfect equality, 
which startles Mr. Bertie Whittingham and sends a thrill of 
delight through his veins, observes, ‘I say, those ferrets were for 
you, weren’t they?’ accompanying the words with a knowing 
look. 

The ferrets had arrived in a box, and the box had been put 
into the King’s Beacon cart at the station beneath Lionel’s eyes. 

‘Are they—are they come?’ A furious blush, but restrained 
eagerness in the reply. 

Lionel nods jovially. ‘Is it good ferreting here ?’ 

‘Splendid. Do you—do you like ferreting ?’ 

‘Awfully. I haven’t had any for years. I used to keep 
them.’ 

‘Did you—did you? But, look here, don’t say anything to 
them ’—the boy glances towards the feminine trio, half timidly, 
half contemptuously (already he and Lionel are in league)— 
‘they think it’s rot—at least Leonora does. Aunt Blanche 
knows, but she never lets out. I keep them at the kennels; and 
the best I had got killed the other day, so I sent for another 
couple. We'll go and look at them after tea. I say, I’m awfully 
glad you like ferrets,’ with a sigh of satisfaction. 

Lady Blanche, glancing round, perceives that there is no 
further need of her services; and when, later on, there is a per- 
ceptible restlessness in her nephew’s demeanour, and a sudden 
dart for Lionel’s side on the first opportunity, she herself gives 
the order for release, having an inkling of what is about to take 
place. 

‘ Bertie, you will show Mr. Colvin his rooms when you come 
in? I suppose you are going to have a turn outside now? It 
is too late for us.’ 

‘And I am going to help Georgie to unpack,’ announces 
Leonora. 

‘Would you care to send the others a line announcing your 
safe arrival?’ Lady Blanche looks round. But Lionel is already 
out of hearing, and the girls are hurrying away. 
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Georgie does not want to think about ‘the others’ at 
present. ... 

Nor were they thinking about her. 

A chill mist was spreading over sea and land, obscuring all 
distant objects, and causing nearer ones to assume odd and 
fantastic shapes, when Bet and Poll, who had no such hospitable 
welcome awaiting them at their journey’s end as had fallen to 
the lot of the more favoured two, stepped down from the fly in 
which they had driven from the landing stage, at the door of 
their destination. 

‘Here we are at last!’ sighed Poll, with an effort to rouse 
herself, for during the dull drive both had been gradually sinking 
into a semi-comatose state; ‘how late and cold it is!’ shivering 
as the door opened to admit a draught of air, ‘and oh, how tired 
Tam!’ 

Bet was still more tired, but she did not say so. She busied 
herself collecting the small articles to be handed out. Also she 
left it to Poll to return the landlady’s greeting, and reply to her 
suggestion of the flyman’s being asked to convey the heavier 
items upstairs. 

When this was done, and she had paid him—overpaid him, 
but it did not seem worth haggling about—she sank wearily into 
a chair by the fire, taking no notice of anything. 

‘Aren’t you hungry, Bet?’ Poll, whose spirits had revived 
at sight of a well-spread table, and who had returned from a 
satisfactory tour of inspection upstairs, had now forgotten her 
fatigue and was busy rummaging and commenting. ‘I think 
we shall do very well. What a dear little writing table. I am 
so glad this window overlooks the sea. It is a pity it is such a 
dreary evening, but I dare say it will be better to-morrow. We 
needn’t unpack to-night, need we? After tea we might go down 
to the shore—or would you rather not?’ with a sudden con- 
sciousness of her sister’s weary attitude and listless inattention. 

Bet said she would go, however. 

‘It was a dreadful journey,’ said Poll, sympathetically. 
‘Perhaps it is because we have not been in a train for so long, 
but I thought it never would end. Here we are anyway, and I 
am so glad we ordered tea instead of dinner. It will be ready 
this instant, Mary says. The girl’s name is Mary.’ 

Mary now appeared with a laden tea tray. 

‘What nice-looking scones!’ exclaimed Poll, following the 
proceedings with interest. ‘And soles are my favourite fish. 
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You might put the eggs in the slop basin, Mary, and pour hot 
water over them. We like them hard. Oh, we'll cut the bread 
for ourselves, thank you.’ 

Ordinarily it would have been Bet who thus took charge and 
was pat with Mary’s name. Bet had the most engaging little 
ways with lodging-house ‘slaveys,’ and was never sharp with 
them, as she was with her sisters. ‘They're poor and miserable 
and can’t retaliate,’ she would say; but the present Mary took it 
for granted that Poll was the leader. The other miss took no 
notice of anything. 

By-and-by she suggested in the kitchen that the other miss 
didn’t seem well. 

‘ Not well?’ echoed the high-voiced, red-faced mistress of the 
house. ‘ What d’ye say, you? We want no sick folks here,’ and 
she hurried into the parlour to see for herself. ‘Got everything 
you want, young ladies?’ blandly, casting about with sharp eyes 
the while. 

The sight of the pair seated at tablecalmly, and, as she thought, 
contentedly, consuming her victuals sent her back with a scornful 
reprimand for Mary’s officiousness. ‘ You setting yourself up to 
give me such a fright! She’s as well as you or I.’ Aftera 
minute she added more placably, ‘Tired with travelling, that’s 
all.’ 

‘If you would rather not go out to-night, Bet,’ essayed Poll, 
as, tea finished, Bet, who had left half she took on her plate, sat 
leaning her head on her hand without evincing any disposition to 
move, ‘don’t bother to go because of me. I don’t mind.’ 

‘Oh, we may as well go,’ said Bet, gathering herself up 
wearily. 

‘I know you were packing for Georgie half the night,’ con- 
tinued Poll, who had laid down this rule for herself: that she 
would not have any ‘ructions’ on the expedition, to which end 
she would ignore moods and tempers, to say nothing of an aching 
heart. ‘I dare say you are pretty well tired out. We can sit in 
the window, and go to bed soon.’ 

‘No. Let us come out.’ 

‘IT should like it, but——’ 

‘Come along then ;’ and they opened the low French window 
and stepped through. Ina few minutes they were alone upon 
the shore, with grey waves breaking in solemn roll at their feet, 
and a grey, cold world all round. 

‘I don’t think this is very nice after all,’ said Poll, dismally. 
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But Bet would not let her go in. Bet preferred the dim 
solitude and monotonous thud of the waves to the flaring little 
parlour, and Mary, with possible reappearances of Mary’s mistress. 

‘She'll want to ask about things. She'll come pestering to 
know if we are comfortable. I can’t talk to-night, Poll; I can’t. 
I’m so—tired. Tired of people and things, not tired of walking out 
here. Come further, come as far as those rocks. Poll, I’m afraid 
I haven’t been very good company to-day. You don’t mind, do 
you? I’m not cross—with you. If you'll agree not to think I am 
cross because I don’t talk . 

‘ As Georgie does.’ 

Bet winced. As Georgie did. Precisely. She would never 
have needed to instruct Georgie and explain to her; but Poll had 
got to be trained if she were to fill Georgie’s place. 

‘If it’s to be we two and they two in future, the sooner we 
begin the better,’ muttered she, ‘and she won’t have learnt at the 
end,’ feeling sick and sore with all the world. 

And then Poll proved she had not learnt. At the slightest 
breath of encouragement she was all for prattle and discursive- 
ness, not seeing, as Georgie would have done, that a word thrown 
out here and there meant only a word back. It was still new to 
her to be Bet’s intimate, alone with Bet, at peace while the others 
were at war with Bet. 

All of this was very nice, though rather alarming. She felt 
that she must rise to the occasion, and make herself agreeable 
and companionable ; poor Bet must be cheered up, not allowed to 
feel dull and dispirited. 

‘Come along in,’ said Bet at last. 

She foresaw that the fortnight at Freshwater was likely to be 
a long, long fortnight. 

With slow steps the pair retraced their way to the house. 








CHAPTER XXIV. 


IN THE CAVE ON THE SHORE. 


On the third morning there was a letter from Georgie. 

Georgie was now so full of the delights and glories of 
King’s Beacon that it was no effort to sit down in Leonora’s 
pretty morning-room, and write at Leonora’s table on stamped 
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paper a copious outpouring, pleasing her imagination the while 
with its reception by the eager sisters. 

She began with her first glimpse of Leonora, Leonora herself 
(underlined), at the station. Then followed a minute description 
of the lovely little pony carriage, with the sweetest little pair of 
ponies, whose names were ‘ Punch’ and ‘ Judy,’ with more of the 
ponies in detail. Next came Lady Blanche’s delightful welcome. 
She was standing outside the great front door waiting for them. 
She ran down the steps just as she used to do at Henham. In 
the hall there was a huge, red-headed creature who turned out to 
be the Hon. Herbert Whittingham, but whom everyone called 
‘Bertie,’ and who could not bear to be called anything else, 
because he was only a school-boy, though he was mountains high. 
Lionel and he were tremendous friends already. 

Lionel was in great spirits—for him, and had just been in to 
say that he and Bertie were going out together ‘ with the dogs,’ 
whatever that meant; but they were all going over to Ughtred 
in the afternoon, as Lady Blanche said they had better go at 
once, while Lord Umfreville was away. = 

‘I suppose because of him and Leonora,’ commented the 
astute pen with three notes of exclamation. 

Lady Blanche had suggested their calling on Aunt Sophia, 
and asking her to take them through the house. She thought 
they could hardly go though the house without calling on Aunt 
Sophia first. The ladies were to drive, and Lionel and Bertie to 
ride. 

King’s Beacon was a most beautiful place. She had not been 
outside yet, but Leonora and she had just made a tour of the 
house ; and then followed a description of large rooms and small 
rooms, galleries and staircases, ending off with the chapel 
window. 

‘Because, of course, they will want to hear every single little 
thing,’ explained the simple girl, looking round at the close of 
her third sheet ; and she hung over the last page, which was not 
quite full, considering if there were anything more wherewith to 
fill it. 

‘Have you given them my love?’ suggested Leonora. ‘ Do, 
please. And say we want to know how they are, and if they had 
a pleasant journey;’ which, to be sure, Georgie had never 
thought of asking. 

There was just room for the message and the inquiry, how- 
ever, albeit the letter had to be reduced to small print, and ‘ your 
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loving Georgie’ was almost illegible ; but, anyhow, she had told 
them everything, and now they could imagine it all, and though 
the unaccustomed fingers ached, and the writer laid down her 
pen with a sigh, she regarded her labours with complacency. 

‘In time for the early post, too,’ observed she. 

Let us follow the letter and witness its reception. 

‘Well?’ said Poll, as Bet after a superficial glance laid it 
down on the breakfast-table. ‘Well? Aren’t you going to read 
it?’ 

‘It will keep. I must have something to eat first. My head 
aches this morning.’ 

‘ May I read it, then ?’ 

‘If you like—no, wait. Ill just look through. I don’t 
suppose there is anything that is not for us both, but > And 
her eye ran carelessly up and down the sheets. At the close she 
pushed them towards her sister and lifted the coffee-pot in 
silence. 

‘I suppose it is all gush,’ said Poll, resignedly. ‘Of course 
we expect that. But I thought Georgie would be sure to write a 
good letter.’ 

‘Who said it wasn’t a good letter?’ 

‘You hardly looked at it.’ 

Bet said nothing. 

‘Well, it is; a very good letter, pronounced Poll, having 
laughed through every page. ‘ What a funny boy that Bertie 
must be, with his hoarse voice, and his “ underground comments ” 
on the conversation! Georgie and he will hit it off exactly, but 
it is rather wonderful that Lionel takes to him.’ 

‘Not at all wonderful—in the Massiturs’ house.’ 

‘ That’s it, of course. And she says he hangs on Lionel’s lips, 
and called him “Sir” once, and then blushed till he was blue. 
Fancy their going to Ughtred, Bet !’ 

‘ We knew they were to go there.’ 

‘To call on Aunt Sophia. How she will stare when Georgie 
walks in, in Lady Blanche’s wake! And Lionel will look quite 
splendid on horseback. Isn’t it a blessing he took those riding 
lessons in the spring? When we go ; 

‘Oh, stop. You can talk about it afterwards. Let us have 
our breakfast now.’ 

‘But you are not eating your breakfast, you are only playing 
with it. Is anything the matter ?’ 

‘No—no—n0.’ 
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Nothing was the matter, of course not. Georgie was just 
Georgie ; a child, a spoilt child ; ‘ out of sight out of mind’ with 
her ; her own present everything, other people’s nothing. 

Bet had in reality yearned for this first letter, feeling sure 
there must be in it some little cry of love and helplessness. She 
was herself so young and unversed in human nature that the 
gay narrative, with its over-brimming joyousness and blatant 
prosperity, struck her a cruel blow. Thrown upon her less 
beloved and congenial sister for companionship, she had in 
thought reverted again and again to the perfect unanimity of 
spirit which had ever prevailed between her and the other, and 
contrasted nearly everything Poll did with what Georgie would 
have done. 

Georgie must be feeling the same. A cloud had arisen 
between the two of late; but away from each other, in a strange 
place, with only Leonora for a confidante, surely, surely, she 
would miss her Bet ? 

When Bet was by herself she read every word of the letter 
afresh, and her face hardened as she set it down. 

One day she said to Poll, sharply : ‘ Why do we never talk of 
Billy ? Neither of us have mentioned his name since we came 
here.’ 

Poor Pollkins was so startled that she nearly had a fit. 
Mention Billy's name? It was the last thing she would have 
thought of doing. 

‘Well, why?’ repeated Bet. ‘I suppose there is no reason. 
And we used to talk about him enough, Heaven knows.’ 

‘T1—TI'll talk now, if you like,’ stammered Poll, feebly. 

‘That's not it. Of course you'll talk if I talk. What I 
want to know is why he is to be treated so. What has he done 
that he is tabooed like a criminal ?’ 

‘To be sure. What—what has he done?’ 

‘Don’t giggle. Answer me.’ 

‘I’m going to answer you; I’m only thinking.’ Then with a 
sudden inspiration: ‘ There was something I always wanted to ask 
about Billy, only I never liked to do it,’ blundered she, ‘as you 
never spoke of him F 

‘Good gracious, do you always need me to speak of people 
before you can say “ Boo” to them? Get on, then. What did 
you want to ask ?’ 

‘About that day at the brook. Did you ever find out 
about it ?’ 
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‘Do you mean why he did not speak tous? It was for the 
simplest reason imaginable, only we were such fools i 

(‘ It was you who were the fool,’ from Poll, sotto voce.) 

‘We might have known he would think nothing of it ; nothing 
derogatory to us I mean. He said it was a picture worthy of a 
painter,’ and for a moment a softer look stole over the fair, frown- 
ing face. ‘ He called us water-nymphs at play.’ 

‘Why did he not speak to the water-nymphs ?’ 

‘He was not in a fit state to present himself at their shrine.’ 
Evidently she was repeating words which had sung like music in 
her ear. ‘He was a mere mortal, and a very hot and dusty and 
dishevelled mortal too.’ 

‘ And tired, I dare say,’ observed Poll, hitting the mark. ‘ It 
was a hot day—the hottest we had. And that was all. And we 
thought all sorts of ridiculous things about him !’ 

‘Not more ridiculous than other things that have been thought 
since,’ said Bet, bitterly. And the subject collapsed as though 
struck by lightning. 

‘Ido hope she won’t ask me again why I don’t talk about 
him,’ meditated Poll, when she had time to breathe and consider. 
‘It is so very uncomfortable. And what can I say? I only get 
snapped up whatever I say. Besides, Lionel and Georgie said the 
best thing I could do was to hold my tongue. So I get dropped 
on both ways,’ feeling justifiably aggrieved. 

The days dragged. They had not provided themselves with 
books, and the weather was not such as to allow of outdoor 
sketching, with which one of the two at least could have amused 
herself. Even when Poll did take her place in the window with 
her block and colour-box she was uneasily conscious of a motion- 
less figure in the room, a listless, unoccupied figure, watching 
with lack-lustre eyes. 

She had proffered a sheet of her drawing-paper and the use of 
her materials, but they had been moodily rejected. 

‘No, thank you. I don’t feel inclined.’ 

She had suggested the Village Library. ‘Suppose we see what 
they have got, Bet ?’ 

‘They won’t have anything.’ 

‘We might try.’ 

Bet shrugged her shoulders. 

Sometimes Bet went out alone. She liked it, she said. Poll, 
going to look for her sister on one occasion, found her far away 
upon the downs, where she would not have thought of looking for 
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anyone, had she not caught a glimpse of a figure against the sky- 
line. 

‘I was on my way home,’ said Bet. ‘I did not mean to come 
so far, but I forgot the time. It is all right. I often come this 
way. I never meet anyone.’ 

Another day : 

‘Here is a letter from Georgie,’ said Poll, having followed 
from afar. ‘It came by the afternoon post, and I thought I 
might as well bring it out. I dare say they will say something 
about coming home now. Well, do they?’ she inquired after Bet 
had read a few lines. 

Bet made an impatient movement. 

‘ They have nearly had their fortnight,’ hinted Poll, to whom 
the fortnight had seemed a month. 

‘Lady Blanche wishes them to stay on. They will if we will. 
They seem to wish it.’ 

‘ But they were coming here ?’ 

‘I never thought they would if they were asked on. And now 
they are asked on. Georgie wants to know what we think.’ 

‘What you think? They wouldn’t ask me.’ 

‘And do you suppose they ask me? It is only a form. They 
mean to stay, of course.’ 

‘Well, you wouldn’t order them back, Bet.’ Poll made an 
effort to be light and easy. ‘They know that. Let them have 
their fling. We needn’t stay on here unless you like,’ she sub- 
joined, timidly. 

‘I suppose we may as well be here as anywhere else. Do you 
want to see the letter?’ 

The letter, albeit not quite so brilliant and discursive as the 
original of the series, was nevertheless an entertaining record of 
daily doings, starting from the point reached at the period of the 
latest despatch. 

‘ You remember I told you about the people who were coming ? 
We were rather afraid of them, Lin and I, but they have turned 
out awfully nice. There is a father and mother and two girls. 
The father is so like Mr. Tom Farrell, only not vulgar; but he 
sticks his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, and puffs and blows 
exactly like old Tom. I can’t think how he does it without being 
vulgar, which he isn’t, not in the very least. The mother is as 
stout as he—not at all like Mrs. Tom—— 

‘Can’t she let the Farrells alone?’ muttered Bet, beneath her 
breath. 
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‘Then there are the girls, Helen and Dolly. They are regular 
country girls, up to anything, just like us. I told them about us, 
and they would like to know you and Poll awfully. They shriek 
with laughter over our jokes. I forgot to say that they are “ Lady 
Helen” and “Lady Dorothy”—the parents are the Downings, 
Lady Blanche’s brother and his wife—Bertie’s father and mother. 
He is a good deal younger than Lady Blanche, and only succeeded 
because her two elder brothers died off. So I don’t suppose he 
knew anything about father; and I’m sure if he had he would 
never have been nasty about it. He used to be a sailor, and that 
is why he is so bluff and jolly , 

‘What a lot about nothing!’ muttered Bet again. ‘ What 
does it matter if he was a sailor or a tailor? That child’s head is 
quite turned.’ 

‘But it does matter a little, Bet, because of Lionel.’ 

‘I think Lionel is preparing great misery for himself, said 
Bet, more gently. ‘ He won’t be warned. And he does not know, he 
cannot guess what it is like. He ought never to have gone to King’s 
Beacon. And they are leading him on, and he does not know.’ 

She shuddered and looked away over the moaning headland 
with fixed, far-seeing eyes. 

‘I dare say it will come to nothing, Bet.’ Poll, after a minute’s 
silence, ventured her mite of consolation. 

‘Just what I say. It will come to nothing. I know it. I am 
sure of it.’ 

‘But I mean it will die out of itself. If he sees that it is of 
no use his thinking of Leonora, and that she is never thinking of 
him, he has too much sense and pride p 

‘Sense and pride?’ Bet brought her large eyes back to her 
sister’s face. She could not proceed, could not say what was in 
her heart—namely, that neither sense nor pride had done any- 
thing for her. ‘I only hope it will be over soon,’ she sighed. 
‘Every day I have been thinking “ One day less,” and hoping 
this wretched visit may pass off without j 

‘You did not think he was going to say anything, Bet?’ 
In spite of herself, excitement thrilled Poll’s accents. Did you? 
Did you really? Why, dear me, I never dreamed of that.’ 

‘I thought it was possible, more than possible. He has made 
great strides already, and everyone can see how he feels.’ 

‘Dear me! Our Lionel !’ 

‘And now they are making him stay on,’ proceeded Bet, as 
though her unfortunate brother were being lured to his doom, 
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‘And we can do nothing to prevent it. And here is Uncle 
Umfreville appearing on the scene,’ turning to her letter again, 
and reading aloud : 

‘* Who do you suppose has been here each day since I wrote 
last ? Uncle Umph—‘ the wicked uncle’—as Leonora and I call 
him. And I assure you he looks the part at Lin and me, and 
simply hates to find us here. He addresses Lin in the most 
disgustingly contemptuous manner, and says the rudest things 
when there is nothing to be rude about. But he got it back 
once, and I must tell you how. He had been sneering as usual, 
when something was said about Lionel’s shooting, and Bertie, 
who, you know, is Lionel’s sworn ally, turned round on him, and 
to everybody’s amazement said, in the haughtiest voice: ‘If you 
please, I do know something about shooting, and if your keepers 
stuff it into you that your nephew doesn’t, tell them from me 
that I'd back him against any one of them, or our men here 
either. And I'd lay long odds, too. If you will do us the 
honour of coming to shoot with us yourself, I'll back him against 
you too.’ Us the honour! But Lady Blanche looked delighted, 
and Umph most thoroughly put out. He tried to carry it off 
with a laugh, but he was as red as fire. Afterwards we all pre- 
tended to scold Bertie, but everybody was simply ready to do 
anything for him, and Leonora gave him a little picture she 
knew he was fond of, in the evening. Wasn’t it fine? Leonora 
cannot bear Umph. She will hardly go into the drawing-room 
when he is there, and tries to make Lady Blanche quarrel with 
him. Lady Blanche only laughs; but I am sure she agrees in 
her heart. She is kinder than ever to Lionel. And I think she 
must have told Lord Downing about him, for he looked so know- 
ing one day, and said that it was rather wonderful Bertie should 
be so devoted to Lionel considering that he was an old worshipper 
of Leonora’s. He said it laughingly to Lionel when they were 
alone in the hall, but I was above, and I heard. One day Bertie 
said to me: ‘ What a brick your brother is! I wish he was my 
brother.’ Lady Blanche was there, and she turned round and 
smiled at him.”’ 

‘There, you see, they are all leading him on!’ cried Bet, 
having finished. ‘Flattering and fooling him. But if he says, 
‘Let me marry Leonora,” they will hold up their hands in horror, 
and be “so sorry,” but they had “ never thought of it.”’ 

‘I don’t quite see what they have to gain, however,’ said Poll, 
with a flash of shrewd common-sense. 
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To which Bet, as was her wont when nonplussed, vouchsafed 
no reply. She could hardly accuse people like the Massiturs 
and Downings of rapacity for conquest, and it was they and not 
Leonora who were guilty in her eyes. ‘I don’t understand it,’ 
she was fain to tell herself at last. 

And the next morning brought what was a rare thing, a 
letter from Lionel himself. Not to announce his engagement, 
as for one startled moment the sisters half expected, but to tell 
of his change of plans, of Lady Blanche’s insistence, and his own 
willingness to yield thereto. Happiness and hope breathed in 
every line. 

It was annoying that their uncle should have turned up when 
wanted by nobody, and he for ever forcing his presence on ‘ our 
jolly little party,’ wrote he; ‘but though he thinks himself a 
favourite in a certain quarter, he is very far mistaken. Georgie 
knows all about it.’ 

Uncle Umph disposed of, ‘What do you propose for your- 
selves ?’ wrote Lionel. ‘If Freshwater suits you, why not stay 
on? If you would rather move somewhere else, or go home, you 
have only yourselves to please. Shall I send you some more 
money ?’ 

‘Don’t you think we had better stay on?’ said Poll, having 
read. 

‘ Another whole week ?’ said Bet, drearily. 

In the end, however, she implied her consent by abstaining 
from any remark when household arrangements were being 
entered into with a taking-of-the-future-for-granted creditable to 
a landlady’s acumen; and Poll, who was getting interested in a 
drawing she had begun on a larger scale than usual, was relieved 
to find that it was not to be left for all time minus a foreground. 

A few more days passed. 

It was a grey autumnal afternoon, with a low whistle of the 
wind among the cliffs, and a steady rush of the waters along the 
shore, when Bet, rising from her seat in the window, whence she 
had been gazing vacantly out for some time, left the room to put 
on her hat and cloak upstairs. 

‘I shan’t go far,’ she said, opening the door presently. ‘ You 
needn’t come after me unless you like. I suppose you would 
rather stop in and get on with your drawing ?’ 

‘I do want to finish it,’ owned Poll, ‘and it does not look 
very inviting out. I believe it is going to rain’—glad of an 
excuse, 
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‘No. The wind is too high. But it is soft and warm. I 
put my head out just now. However, if you would rather not 
come—— ?’ 

‘I would, Bet.’ 

Bet vanished. 

She had a favourite haunt upon the shore, to which she now 
directed her steps, and though it was only at the end of the little 
bay, where as a rule plenty of people were about, poking and 
picking among the rocks, on this occasion it was deserted, and 
she sat down with that tired feeling, from which she was now 
seldom free, to let her eyes wander idly round the solitude. 

It was always a relief to be alone with her thoughts. They 
were not particularly happy ones, but she could at least have her 
way with them without let or hindrance. She could decide and 
adjudge without the tiresome ‘ Are you sure about that? Do you 
think that could not be read two ways?’ so disturbing to the 
mind already made up. 

Even had Bet been in accord with her sisters on the subject 
now all in all to her, there would still have been infinite food for 
solitary musings ; but, debarred from girlish confidences, love in 
all its lighter phases, as well as in its deep and hidden commun- 
ings, must be dwelt upon, considered, and reconsidered within 
the confines of her own breast. 

This insensibly wore her out. There was no relief, no outlet. 

And Poll’s tattle of King’s Beacon, interspersed with anecdotes 
of Mary the maid, and Mary’s mistress, who bullied her, though 
she was all smiles to them, was sometimes so fretting as to be 
intolerable. 

Poll little guessed why she was set down to a new drawing the 
moment she had finished an old one ; nor why Bet preferred those 
done from the window of their little sitting-room to any others. 

On the present afternoon the latter experienced an increased 
restlessness and impatience of poor Poll, resulting from a whole 
wet morning’s confinement in the house, wherefore the break 
in the clouds which let her out later was more than usually 
welcome. 

She sat down, as we have said, on a favourite boulder, and 
watched mechanically the gulls wading in the sea-pools round. 
The tide was out, and the great Stag Rock was well-nigh naked 
to its base. In and out of its arched comrade the birds flew. A 
cormorant came sailing along. Then a flock of little divers alit 
upon the glistening sands, and skurried this way and that. 
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Suddenly, and as if for no apparent reason, the scene changed ; 
the sky, which had been blue behind drifting rain-clouds, veiled 
over, and a dank sea-mist enveloped the shore ; bird life departed ; 
a heavy silence settled over all; Bet shivered where she sat. 

And though her reverie had been short, she awoke from it as 
recalled by a new and strange sensation. 

It was not fear, it was a gathering excitement which stole 
into her veins. 

Something was about to happen. 

Something—or some one was near. 

The sound of a pebble falling at her back made her start and 
tremble from head to foot. What was it? Whowasit? She 
durst not turn her head to look. 

Closer crept the clinging mist, and the huge rocks in front 
took weird and fantastic shapes before her eyes, emerging and 
disappearing at intervals. The tide had crawled out to its 
furthest. There was no sea. 

And now again that small, sharp sound, followed by a step, 
yes, certainly a step upon the shingle. 

Anew she shivers, gathering her cloak around her; her 
pulses are beating fast, her limbs are powerless, she can scarce 
suppress a scream when the approaching presence, making itself 
felt though unseen, stops—stops behind, out of sight. Who is it ? 
Who is it ? 

With scarcely a feint of ordinary salutation, William Farrell 
takes her hand and retains it. ‘I am in great trouble, Bet.’ 

Would she not have known he was in trouble? He who in 
general is so erect and gay droops before her like an old man; 
the light has gone out of his eye ; his very voice is changed. 

Yet, oh, to think of it !—it is to her he has flown in hisdistress, 
and, whatever its nature may be, it has this merit, it has unsealed 
his lips at last! In a few minutes she has learned thus much. 

‘And you have loved me all the time?’ she cries. The misty 
headland seems to swim around her. 

He pours forth—loved her? Of course he has loved her. She 
knew that, surely? She understood him? Yes, he had relied 
on her understanding ; also on her faith and constancy. ‘And I 
had made up my mind to throw prudence and discretion to the 
winds,’ proceeded he. ‘I was about to follow you here, as I think 
you knew I would, when—how shall I say it? I learned, learned 
only this morning something that changed the face of everything. 
Nothing can change our love, of course,’ as she made a faint, in- 
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voluntary protest ; ‘but what would you say if I had to ask sucha 
proof of it—no, no; I can’t do it, I can’t do it,’ with mournful, 
steadfast decision. 

‘Do what ?’ murmured she. 

He sighed deeply. 

‘Tell me,’ she murmured again. 

‘I will tell; you know my poor brother Charles? He has 
always been more or less a charge upon our hands, a blunderer 
and a squanderer, in plain terms. That we have been habituated 
to all our lives, but we little thought that he—however, even yet 
he may be saved, and it is to shelter his good name that I—that 
every effort must be made. If your brother, Bet, were in the eyes 
of the world a rogue and a swindler, yet if you knew that it was 
more through weak foolishness he had sinned than anything else, 
would not you do everything that lay in your power to give him 
another chance? I know you would. You would not regard 
trouble and expense, and—worse.’ 

She murmured assent. 

‘Do you know what the “worse” means? Parting from you. 
Yes, it is that which is intolerable, unendurable. Yet parted we 
must be for a long, a weary time, unless—and it is that which 
tempts me, Bet, almost more than I can bear.’ His voice sank to 
a breathless whisper. 

‘ What is the “ unless?”’ whispered she, in return. 

‘Unless you would go with me.’ 

Go with him? Was that all? She almost laughed out. Go 
with him? Ofcourse she would go with him anywhere, every- 
where, to the ends of the earth if need be. He had not said 
where, but where mattered nothing. What did matter was that 
he should be instantly relieved of this preying anxiety, and accor- 
dingly, ‘ You think I would not go?’ said she, with a happy little 
laugh—‘ ask me.’ 

‘ Will you—will you indeed, Bet?’ A fiery eagerness, but he 
restrained himself. ‘ Do not promise too hastily. Hush! listen to 
me. I have to leave this country at once, secretly; my going 
unknown to all, even to Charles himself; and I may have to be 
gone a long time, I cannot say how long. It would all depend 
on what there is to do and how it can be done. Of course, if it 
had been an open piece of business, a few weeks might have been 
the limit, but when a man has to work as it were in the dark, 
every other consideration must be sacrificed. Do you understand 
me? We might have to be gone a long time.’ 
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‘I don’t quite understand. At least, oh yes, I understand 
that part. That is nothing. I would stay as long as you chose 
without a word ; of course I would. But,’ she hesitated, ‘ you said 
“at once.” Did you mean—what did you mean? You see, Lionel 
is not here.’ 

‘And Lionel must not know,’ said he, steadily. ‘ Did I not 
tell you I was in trouble, Bet? That is my chief trouble. No 
one must know, for Charles’ sake. Once it got out, all hope of 
saving my poor brother from a terrible exposure, and more, which 
I need not enter upon, would be gone for ever.’ 

‘But Lionel ; 

‘Would be silent, of course. But how could I expose Charles 
to him and not to my brother Thomas, or to my cousin Stephen, 
both partners in the bank, both with a right to know? Lionel 
is a mere boy beside them, and, besides’—-he paused, then con- 
tinued in tremulous accents—‘ besides, what if he said ‘‘ No”? 
He has a right, has he not, to prevent your marriage, if he objects 
to it ?’ 

‘He has no right. Iam ofage. I am twenty-three.’ 

‘So old?’ He smiled tenderly. ‘Such a great age, Bet ? 
You look about sixteen. Well, then,’ continued he, reverting 
to seriousness ; ‘it rests with you, and your brother’s presence or 
absence is unimportant. But what am I saying? I have allowed 
myself to hope, and I ought to have no hope. You could not do 
it, it is too great a sacrifice.’ 

‘Tell me, said Bet, in clear rising accents, ‘what the 
“sacrifice” is. Tell me very plainly, please, and then you will 
see for yourself whether or not I am capable of making it.’ 

Her cheek was burning, her veins throbbing as she spoke. 
He was sure of her now. 

‘When I leave this place,’ he said, taking both her hands in 
his, ‘I go direct to Liverpool and embark to-morrow afternoon for 
America. My business lies on the other side of America. I 
want you to be married to me—oh, it is a shame to ask it !-—at a 
registrar’s office, either in London or Liverpool ; and to accompany 
me on this sad, miserable journey, as its one gleam of hope and 
consolation. Do not suppose we would keep your brother and 
sisters in ignorance,’ he ran on rapidly. ‘They should know all 
about that part of the business the moment it was accomplished ; 
we would wire from the landing stage—yes, Liverpool would be 
the best place, the registrar’s office is close by—and you could 
write from Queenstown. We would spare them all needless 
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anxiety ; but a little anxiety, I fear, dear Bet, there must be. 
We must not tell anyone beforehand. That is, if you consent, if 
you can bring yourself to consent?’ He scanned her face eagerly. 

She was flushing and paling in the twilight. 

‘I know it is a great thing to ask; I know it is 
more than I ought to ask,’ murmured he, as if daunted 
by her air; ‘but if I leave you behind I have a presenti- 
ment—it is easy to laugh at presentiments till one’s own turn 
comes—I have it and cannot rid myself of it, that we should 
never be again to each other what we are now. We think we 
should,’ reading incredibility in a motion of her head ; ‘ but, dear 
Bet, I know the world. I know what would happen. Those 
about you would say: “ Why did he not speak out before ? 
Why did he leave it to the last moment?” I say so now my- 
self. Fool, fool that I was not to have made my happiness secure 
when I had the chance. Fool to have thought so much of a 
little discouragement most natural under the circumstances, but 
most unfortunate as it now turns out. If your brother and 
sisters had only been kinder, if we had understood each other 
better, I might have been able to bear up under a separation, but 
now I cannot—I cannot.’ His head sank upon his breast. 

Suddenly he started afresh: ‘What am I saying? Of course 
I can, and I must. You have allowed me to hope, but I ought 
not to have accepted hope from a child like you. How could I be 
so cruel? And you, you have always trusted me; others have 
been cold and suspicious, but you are above every form of 
littleness. That is what I have said to myself over and over 
when aghast at my own presumption. I have said: “It will 
seem nothing to her magnanimity. Already she has had so 
much to bear on my account, she will not grudge a little more.” 

‘Thus I tried to cheer my heart. But when you saw me, Bet, 
just now, I was at my blackest. Iwas simply in despair, and 
had just decided to give all up and go off without invading your 
peace, when I looked up, and beheld yourself—your dear, true, 
noble self—before me! . 

‘Can you wonder that I broke down ?’ cried he, passionately. 
‘Would not any man have broken through his guard under such 
provocation? You, sweet, artless girl, all unconsciously cut away 
the ground from under my feet; I had no more strength left in 
me. And now, Bet—my brave, noble, generous-minded Bet ?’ 


(To be continued,) 





English Midshipmen and French 
Prisons, 1807. 


HEN Peter Simple, of famous memory, first found himself a 
prisoner in the hands of the French, his friend and fellow- 
captive, O’Brien, consoled him by remarking that ‘the life of a 
man consists of getting into scrapes and getting out of them 
again. We've managed the first,’ he added, ‘ and by the blessing 
of God we'll manage the second also.’ Which admirable sentiment 
no doubt expressed the feelings of scores of young naval officers 
in the same position, some of whom showed no less ingenuity and 
courage than Lieutenant O’Brien in extricating themselves from 
it. It is not long since a distinguished newspaper correspondent, 
not connected with the naval profession, proved that a capacity 
for ‘ getting out of scrapes’ is by no means extinct among us; 
and there may be some interest in comparing the recently- 
published account of his adventures with the narrative of a some- 
what similar escape, written before the days of ‘ enterprising’ 
journalism. 

Captain Edward Boys, R.N., a‘ Man of Kent,’ is often supposed 
to have afforded the materials for Peter Simple’s escape from 
Givet by the account, which he wrote in 1810, of his own escape 
from Valenciennes, with three companions. There are many 
-records of such exploits during the great French war. Some are 
written by naval officers of no special distinction ; they are mostly 
without literary merit ; yet they are valuable as presenting types 
of the men who, more than all others, maintained the fortunes of 
England in that time of need. 

At the time he was taken prisoner (July 1803) Edward Boys 
was a midshipman on board the Phoebe frigate. He left his home 
at Betshanger, near Sandwich, in 1797, and served in the Royal 
Sovereign during the war which ended in the spring of 1802; so 
that, although his exact age is not stated, he was probably from 
eighteen to twenty years old. The circumstances of his capture 
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might have come straight from Marryat. He had been placed in 
command of a merchant prize of the Phebe, with orders to proceed 
immediately to Catalonia and join Lord Nelson in the Victory. 
Early on the day after these instructions had been received, 
four French frigates, the Cornélie, Rhin, Uranie, and Tamise, 
bore down upon the Phebe and her helpless prize. At the same 
time the Redbridge, schooner, convoying a transport, was sighted, 
‘and,’ says Mr. Midshipman Boys, ‘her lieutenant recommended 
my tacking and following him’ (the Phebe was already at some 
distance) ; ‘ but as I saw that by so doing I should be running 
into the teeth of the enemy, and infallibly be taken in a quarter 
of an hour, I preferred executing my captain’s orders by keeping 
my station as long asI could. . . . Notwithstanding all our 
efforts, the enemy was rapidly gaining both on myself and on the 
Phebe, and escape appeared impossible.’ To offer resistance on 
his own account—a damaged merchant vessel against a fully armed 
frigate—was out of the question for the young officer in charge. 
All he could do was to delay the enemy, and that he at once 
attempted by ‘ running the vessel athwart hawse of the headmost.’ 
In this he partially succeeded. ‘Our rigging,’ he says, ‘just 
cleared the main chains of the frigate, which immediately hove 
to and sent a boat to take possession. . . . Thus, notwith- 
standing I was myself a prisoner, I could not but indulge in 
feelings of triumph at seeing the Phoebe walk off in the face of a 
superior and much faster sailing foe.’ 

Apart from this disinterested consolation, Boys’ prospects 
must have seemed cheerless enough. Here, just at the outset of 
the war, when he was on the eve of promotion and about to join 
Lord Nelson in the Victory, he found himself cut off from all 
hope of distinction, condemned to a period of forced inactivity 
which might, and in fact did, extend over several years. No 
wonder that, to a young and energetic officer, any honourable 
death was better than such an existence. O’Brien’s view of the 
situation was the only one possible under the circumstances. 

Boys had several companions in misfortune of his own official 
standing. Whitehurst and Murray were taken prisoners with him, 
and at Verdun, where they were kept on parole with officers of all 
ranks, they fraternised with some dozen others, two of whom 
afterwards joined Boys’ escape. At Verdun they remained four 
years—from 1803 to 1807—years that must have seemed inter- 
minable in the monotony of the prisoners’ lives; while ‘ every 
morning brought a noble chance, and every chance brought out a 
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noble knight’ in the life they had left. News reached them from 
time to time of England’s triumphs at sea; but the rules applying 
to détenus allowed no hope of an exchange. 

It is impossible to say how long this state of things might 
have continued but for an occurrence which was certainly dis- 
creditable in itself, though it produced some desirable results. 
Three of the midshipmen were taken in the act of violating parole. 
How it happened, or who the culprits were, is not stated, since it 
must evidently have been a painful subject with their com- 
panions; but the Governor, who seems to have been eager to rid 
himself of his responsibilities, ‘ took the opportunity of represent- 
ing the whole class to the Minister of War as contumacious and 
refractory. He further assured his Excellency that nothing but 
extreme rigour and close confinement could insure the persons 
of these trés mauwvais swets. The prisoners were forthwith 
divided into two detachments; one destined for Valenciennes and 
Givet, and the other for Sarrelouis and the eastern depéts, and 
despatched to their destinations under a strong guard. 

The new régime was one of considerable severity. It had, 
however, one feature which compensated for all hardships. This 
was the withdrawal of parole. From the moment this was effected 
the thought of escape was uppermost in the mind of every pri- 
soner, and especially in the case of the midshipmen. 

Boys was one of the foremost among them. Twice his care- 
fully prepared schemes were baulked by the unexpected failure of 
the companions he had chosen; then suspicions were aroused 
and had to be quieted before any further attempt could 
be made. A petition was therefore drawn up by some of the mid- 
shipmen and forwarded to the Minister of War, requesting their 
restoration to parole, and concluding with this charmingly bom- 
bastic sentence: ‘Such is the character of the British officer that 
his parole Vhonneur will better secure his person than locks, bolts, 
and fortresses.’ The document was purposely worded so as to 
insure denial, and ‘I was delighted to learn,’ writes the British 
officer in question, ‘that the Minister’s answer was confined to a 
simple negative ; hence it became a point of honour with his 
Majesty’s midshipmen to prove the fact.’ The adventurous party 
was at first to consist of three—Whitehurst, Hunter, and Boys. 
A fourth, chosen some time later, was Mansell, ‘a delicate and 
high-spirited youth about eighteen years of age,’ to whom White- 
hurst communicated the scheme on the eve of their departure, 
and who asked nothing better than to join. 
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No time was lost in again making ready for a start. 
The new scheme was that of ‘getting into the upper citadel, 
which could only be effected by creeping upon the parapet above 
the north gate, letting ourselves down upon the bridge over the 
canal, and passing through the ravelin.’ So much they knew; 
what they did not know was how many other obstacles they might 
have to encounter, as they had not had any opportunity of study- 
ing the construction of the upper citadel. Fortunately Edward 
Boys was a young man of resource. ‘ Hearing,’ he says, ‘that 
part of the fortifications abounded in wild rabbits, my greyhounds’ 
(they had been allowed to keep dogs at Verdun) ‘ were offered to 
one of the gendarmes whenever he chose to make use of them. 
And the fellow mentioned it to the ‘‘ maréchal de logis,” who was 
equally pleased, for they verily believed that such beautiful Eng- 
lish dogs could kill every rabbit they saw. Shortly afterwards 
the gendarme came, with the keys in his hand, for them, the 
“‘maréchal de logis ” waiting at the gate. The dogs, however, had 
been taught to follow no one but their master, so that their refus- 
ing to go afforded me an opportunity of making an offer to accom- 
pany them, which was immediately accepted.’ Whitehurst and 
Hunter, with four gendarmes in attendance, were allowed to join 
the party. ‘We took different directions round the ramparts, 
kicking the grass under the pretence of looking for rabbits; few 
were found, and none killed . . . but we returned fully satisfied 
of the practicability of escape, though the difficulties we had 
to encounter were to scale a wall, to ascend the parapet unseen, 
to escape the observation of three or four sentinels and the 
patrols, to descend two ramparts of about forty-five feet each, to 
force two large locks, and to get over two drawbridges. These 
were not more than we expected, and we therefore prepared 
accordingly.’ 

By various slight subterfuges two ropes and two pick-locks 
were procured, and the final touch to the preparation was a letter 
to the commandant, which they left behind them, thanking him 
for his civilities, and quoting the before-mentioned sentiment with 
regard to ‘locks, bolts, and fortresses.’ Judging by the number of 
times that this phrase is referred to, it must have given peculiar 
delight to its originators. 

At half-past seven on the evening of November 16 the four 
companions assembled for the start. They had arranged for Boys 
and Hunter to go first, the other two following a quarter of an 
hour later. The description is best given in Boys’ own words: 
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‘It was now blowing very fresh, and was so dark and cloudy that 
not a star could be seen ; the leaves were falling, and kept up a 
constant rustling noise, particularly favourable to the enterprise. 
At half-past eight Hunter and I, with woollen stockings over our 
shoes, and each having a rope, a small poker or stake, and a knap- 
sack, took leave of our friends, and departed. We first went into 
the back-yard, got over the wall, passed through the garden and 
palisades, crossed the road, and climbed silently upon our hands 
and knees up the bank at the back of the north guard-room, 
lying still as the sentinels approached, and as they receded again 
advancing, until we reached the parapet over the gateway leading 
to the upper citadel. Here the breastwork over which we had to 
creep was about five feet high and fourteen thick. With the 
utmost precaution we crept upon the summit, and down the 
breastwork towards the outer edge of the rampart. Both the 
poker and stake were then driven into the ground—(‘ by rising and 
falling with my whole weight.’ Boys says, ‘ I hammered them in 
with my chest ’’)—and the well-rope made fast. ‘This done, we 
gently let the rope down through one of the grooves in the ram- 
part . . . I then cautiously descended this half-chimney, as it 
were, by the rope; when I had reached about two-thirds of the 
way down, part of a brick fell, but I luckily caught it between my 
knees, and carried it down without noise.’ 

When Hunter had also come down successfully, they crossed 
the drawbridge, and found themselves in an arched passage, end- 
ing in the massive door which separated them from the upper 
citadel. This was the moment for the pick-locks to be proved, 
and, to the dismay of their owners, they were tried in vain. Filing 
the bolt was useless, for it was of cast-iron; and the stone in which 
the bolt was fastened was so fortified with bars of iron that it could 
not be cut out. ‘It now appeared complete checkmate. In the 
midst of our consultation it occurred to me that it would be pos- 


‘sible to undermine the gate,’ the same plan, it will be remem- 


bered, as that adopted by Peter Simple and O’Brien, whose pro- 
ceedings certainly do bear a very close resemblance to those of 
Boys and his companions at this point. The undermining must 
at first have been a most disheartening labour, for they had no 
implements but pocket-knives, and the paving-stones under the 
gate were about ten inches square, closely bound together, ‘ About 
a quarter of an hour had been thus employed when we were 
alarmed by a sudden noise, similar to the distant report of a gun 

. as the sound became fainter, it resembled the cautious open- 
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ing of the great gate, creating the belief that we were discovered.’ 
For a moment all seemed lost. Stories, only too true, of the bar- 
barous treatment of fugitives had often reached Valenciennes, and 
it was well known that to be overtaken meant a horrible death. 
Suddenly there was a faint sound of footsteps in the passage, and 
almost at the same time Boys heard his name whispered by 
Whitehurst. ‘In an instant,’ he tells us, ‘all was hope and joy. 
Reinforced by our two friends, we again returned to our work of 
mining with as much cheerfulness and confidence as though 
already embarked for England.’ The noise they heard had been 
caused by Mansell’s dropping a knapsack upon the hollow echoing 
bridge. It had been a narrow escape, but Whitehurst, with great 
presence of mind, had remained perfectly still on the outer side 
of the gate on to the bridge, while he heard the sentinel walk up 
and examine the inner side. The fugitive and the soldier were 
scarcely more than a yard apart at the time, and the slightest 
movement would have been fatal. 

At half-past ten the first stone was raised, and half an hour 
later there was a hole large enough to creep through. The first and 
the second drawbridge they crossed on the garde-fous, or iron 
hand-rails, and thus gained the upper citadel. ‘We proceeded to 
the north-east corner, fixed a stake and fastened a rope upon the 
breastwork for the fourth and last descent. As I was getting 
down, with my chest against the edge of the parapet, the stake 
gave way. Whitehurst, who was sitting by it, snatched hold of 
the rope, and Mansell of his coat, whilst I endeavoured to grasp the 
grass, by which I was saved from a fall of about fifty feet. . . . We 
all got down safe with our knapsacks, except Whitehurst, who, from 
placing his feet against the rampart and not letting them slip so 
fast as his hands, got himself in nearly an horizontal position. 
Seeing his danger, I seized the rope and placed myself under it ; 
he fell upon my arm and shoulder with a violent shock ; fortu- 
nately neither of us was hurt, but it is somewhat remarkable 
that within the lapse of a few minutes we preserved each other 
from probable destruction.’ This fourth descent had landed them 
fairly outside the fortress ; it was a supreme moment, and we are 
not surprised to learn that ‘in the excess of joy,’ like true Britons, 
they ‘all shook hands.’ 

To escape from a citadel like that of Valenciennes was no 
mean achievement, but Boys and his friends soon found that to 
get out of prison was one thing, and to leave the enemy’s country 
was another, The weather was unfavourable. For three or four 
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days it rained incessantly, and as they did not, of course, venture 
to take shelter under any roof, they suffered more from exposure 
than from risk of being retaken. One or two alarms they had, 
as when, between Courtray and Deynse, they travelled part of the 
way on a dark evening actually accompanied by two gendarmes, 
who took them for conscrits; and on the same road, when they 
ventured into a public house, a drunken labourer suddenly de- 
nounced them as deserters, thereby attracting attention to the 
four companions in a most undesirable way. Fortunately the 
landlord kept the peace, and the travellers took to the road again, 
tired and footsore as they were. The next day was Sunday, the 
first since they had left Valenciennes, and as one prayer-book 
(Whitehurst’s) was forthcoming, they read prayers in a wood, and 
‘offered up our humble thanksgivings for deliverance from the 
hand of the enemy.’ 

Their ultimate destination was Blankenberg, a small village on 
the coast, a few miles east of Ostend. They reached Bruges in 
safety, but constant exposure to cold and wet was telling on them 
severely ; for since they started from Valenciennes, nearly a fort- 
night before, it had only ceased raining for one day, and they had 
not spent a single night under shelter. A doleful party they 
were as they assembled to hold a council of war in a thicket out- 
side the town, ‘ wet to the skin . . . our feet so lacerated we could 
scarcely walk,’ and nothing approaching to a whole pair of shoes 
between them. Still the risk of delay was more dangerous than 
any hardships, and they pushed on towards the coast. 

Another wet night and they continued their route at daybreak. 
And now, when circumstances seemed to have conspired against 
them, the four travellers were surprised by a really providential 
piece of good fortune. ‘ Passing by a solitary public house,’ Boys’ 
narrative relates, ‘Hunter and I entered for the purpose of pur- 
. chasing provisions to take on board any boat we might be able to 
seize. We asked for gin. The woman of the house rose and stared 
at us, apparently alarmed at our appearance; we repeated our 
demand without obtaining any reply ; still gazing for a few seconds, 
regardless of our request, she rapturously exclaimed, ‘“‘ Mon Dieu, 
ce sont des Anglais !” Somewhat disconcerted at this unexpected 
reception, we again asked for gin, to which she replied, ‘Take 
seats, and you shall have whatever my house can afford.” ’ In 
spite of this hospitality Boys and Hunter were still on their 
guard ; they ignored the imputation of being des Anglais, and 
refused to sit down, representing themselves as conscrits. But 
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their hostess only laughed at the idea. She assured them no one 
should enter the house while they were in it, fastened the door 
and windows and began to prepare food for them—talking all the 
while of nothing but her dear English, and dwelling particularly 
on the happiness of her former life when in the service of an 
English family. She tried every means to prevail on them to stay, 
but they would not be persuaded, in spite of her assurances that 
they would find it impossible to get off from Blankenberg that 
night—they did not even allow themselves to be, as she supposed, 
absconding prisoners. The coast was now only four miles distant, 
and the little party continued their march with renewed energy. 
‘We stopped occasionally,’ Boys writes, with unconscious pathos, 
‘to listen with delight to the pleasing monotony of the waves 
rolling over the beach, which, as we approached, created feelings 
of enjoyment I had never before experienced. . . . Finding a 
footpath leading over the sandbank we ran down to the sea, for- 
getting our wounds, and exulting as though the summit of our 
wishes were attained. Indeed, so exquisite was the delight that 
we dashed into the water, drank of it and splashed about... . 
Nor will these feelings create surprise when it is recollected that 
more than five years had elapsed since we last quitted the sea in 
the Mediterranean.’ 

Human nature had evidently not changed much since Xeno- 
phon’s soldiers saluted the sea on a like occasion, though our 
midshipmen did not, like the Greeks, find it necessary to express 
their feelings by means of tears and embraces. 

Only too soon they realised that their friend of the wayside 
inn was right, and that the tides made it impossible for any boat 
to leave the flat, sandy shore of Blankenberg that night. It proved 
eventually to be many weeks before their hopes were fulfilled. A 
fishing smack was the only craft obtainable, and the coast was 
strictly guarded, so that there were endless dangers of betrayal to 
be reckoned with, besides the fact that at that time of year 
there were many days when it would have been perfectly useless 
to attempt putting to sea. 

It would be tedious to relate in detail the intrigues, the hard- 
ships, and the disappointments of this most trying time. The 
English-speaking hostess, Madame Derikre of the Raie de Chat, 
proved a most unfailing friend, and it was to her resource and 
energy that they chiefly owed their ultimate success. Here and 
there we may trace a further likeness to Peter Simple’s narrative 
in the adventures of Boys and his friends ; especially in one episode 
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where Mansell was disguised as a girl, and by this means effected 
his escape some time before the others. There is a touch of 
self-consciousness, vividly recalling the demeanour of Marryat’s 
heroes under similar circumstances, in Boys’ description of his 
acquaintance with two young girls, the sisters of a certain Auguste 
Neirinks, who ably forwarded the interests of the prisoners. With 
these ladies and their ‘elderly mother’ Boys ‘frequently passed 
the evening, exciting the commiseration of the kind-hearted girls 
by the relation of my adventures.’ There is also mention of 
Mademoiselle Julie, their cousin, ‘an interesting young lady of 
nineteen,’ who showed great concern in the ‘ Englishers’’ safety. 
On one occasion—referred to with much complacency—it was 
necessary to pass off Boys as the brother of Mademoiselle Neirinks, 
and it is evident that they both entered into their parts with 
spirit. ‘To be accompanied and protected by an amiable and 
innocent little girl; to be accosted as frére, imperceptibly 
growing into mon cher frére, was indeed an interesting novelty 
—a change of circumstances which I shall ever think and speak 
of with the most pleasing recollections.’ 

It was through Auguste Neirinks’s agency that a passage to 
England was at last secured ; the owner of a small sailing-boat 
undertook to run all risks for the sum of 80l., and Neirinks 
himself was to accompany the party and receive handsome payment 
on the other side of the Channel. And thus, after seven months 
of hardship and suspense, these three tried companions landed at 
Dover early on the morning of May 9, 1808—a moment ‘ not to 
be described, but felt.’ 

From this point no conclusion to a romance could work ut 
more smoothly, or, indeed, more picturesquely. Betshanger, the 
home of Boys’ parents, was only eight miles from Dover, and the 
four friends, including Neirinks, hired chaises and lost no time in 
' setting out. As if to make the situation still more complete, the 
family at Betshanger had, during the last few weeks, entirely 
given up all hope of the prisoners. Mansell, with the best 
intentions, had called there on his arrival in England, to inform 
them that his comrades ‘would be either dead or in England in 
three weeks.’ As three months had passed without fresh tidings, 
they had naturally made up their minds to the worst, when, on 
this very 9th of May, a note was received by one of the brothers, 
announcing that ‘ Edward’ would be with them before night. 

‘On the road from Dover, near Tilmanstone,’ says the writer 
of the narrative, ‘Neirinks, who was with me in the chaise, 
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suddenly exclaimed, “‘ Regardez ce vénérable dans cette belle 
voiture!” when I immediately recognised my father.’ The 
greetings that ensued Boys describes with a reserve which fully 
commands our sympathy. ‘As I do not,’ he says, ‘intend to 
intrude upon the public what more properly belongs to private 
detail, let the imagination of the reader depict that family 
meeting.’ 

Here the narrative, properly speaking, comes to an end; and 
who could wish a more satisfactory conclusion? It is pleasant, 
however, to be able to add that Edward Boys at once received his 
promotion, and was appointed lieutenant of the Arachne; and 
that later he found means of providing Madame Derikre with a 
much-needed pension in her old age. Hunter was soon employed 
and promoted ; Whitehurst was less fortunate, for he was again 
taken prisoner, and detained till the close of the war. Mansell— 
rather a pathetic figure—soon afterwards died at sea. As for the 
three who survived, they achieved no special fame; they were 
merely good average men, such as the navy of that day produced 
by scores; they could wait, and plan, and act, as though instinctively, 
with an absolutely cool, dogged courage. Fortunately, the type 
is not extinct. It was, and is, a solid foundation of such men 
that supports the Service, ‘on which,’ to quote the well-known 
words of the Naval Discipline Act, ‘under the good Providence 
of God, our wealth, prosperity, and peace depend.’ 

EVELINE C. GODLEY. 











El Dorado. 


A CRIPPLE on the wayside grass, 
I watch the people come and go; 
To many a fair abode they pass, 
Ladies and knights, a goodly show. 
But though my lips prefer no sound, 
No less from all men I inquire: 
‘Oh, say, I pray you, have you found 
The country of your hearts desire?’ 










Some pass with pity for my lot, 
Some pass, nor heed, and others fling 
A glance of scorn that wounds me not, 
Who in my heart am murmuring : 
‘ Ah, could you buy, or could I sell, 
How gold and gem, and hall and squire, 
You'd gladly give, like me to dwell 
In the country of the hearts desire !’ 

















You travellers in lands afar, 
With that world-hunger in your eyes, 
On every sea your galleys are, 
Your glances dare the darkest skies ; 
Yet for some land unseen, unguessed, 
Your eager spirits faint and tire ; 
I know the country of your quest— 
The country of the heart's desire. 


A sudden terror veils you round, 

You lovers, even as you greet ; 
So close, so dear, your lives are bound, 
Your spirits have no room to meet. 



















EL DORADO. 





Have peace! There is a deeper faith, 
And there is a diviner fire, 

A love more strong than time or death, 
In the country of the heart's desire. 





And friends pass by with loyal mien, 
They are together—lonely yet ! 
A subtle barrier between, 
A longing, and a dim regret. 
But they are wholly satisfied, 
And they have done with doubt and ire, 
With grief and parting, who abide 
In the country of the heart's desire. 


My country is a dream, you say ? 
Nay, yours are dreams, and they shall cease, 
And yours are visions, day by day 
Wherein you strive to find your peace ! 
But fair, and fadeless, and supreme, 
The home to which all souls aspire, 
The only land that is no dream— 
The country of the hearts desire. 
May KENDALL. 





The Evangelist. 


ESSE MORRIS smoked his pipe at the end of his day’s work 
in his sister-in-law’s kitchen, before going out to see his 
sweetheart. With respect to the pipe, he was more fastidious 
than most of the wooers in his village, for these were wont to 
puff unfragrant incense under the very nostrils of their chosen 
maidens as they escorted them down the damp, delicious lanes in 
the evening, or sat sheepishly by them on benches in the Public 
Recreation Ground. But there was a strain of gentlemanliness 
in Jesse that had come perhaps of reading Macaulay’s Lays or 
Carlyle’s Heroes in the Free Library of Wetherby, the nearest 
town. And when he had first seen Nannie Archer’s pretty babyish 
face, with its ridiculously positive mouth, and smooth, fringeless 
hair like a Madonna’s, she seemed to him to have stepped out of 
the ideal world of books. She represented to him all manner of 
culture and gentlehood, and he thought of her as infinitely above 
him in feeling, in breeding, and in character, if not in wisdom. 
He was very deeply in love, and it was the better part of the 
man that was immersed. Therefore he splashed clean water about 
his neck and brow under the kitchen tap, and combed his hair, 
and put on a clean collar and a tidy jacket, and went to present 
himself to the girl he loved as a self-respecting man should. His 
hand smelt of leather, for he was a saddler by trade, and the 
pungent odour of the tan clung to him. As he passed up the 
garden path he pulled off a sprig of lavender and a few young bay 
leaves, and rubbed them between his palms as he went along. 
Nannie was not quite ready when he reached her mother’s 
cottage. The children had come in late and she was washing the 
tea-things. Jesse thought she looked prettier than ever in her 
white bibbed apron over the neat blue gown. Her sleeve was 
rolled up a little, and the soft whiteness of her wrist as it moved 
deftly round the hard glaze of the cups and saucers looked more 
velvety than ever. Nannie had very pretty hands. She had 
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been a nurse in a great family until she came home to the help 
of her invalid mother, and the light fingers had not had time to 
be coarsened by the work of the cottage. Jesse was not parti- 
cularly comfortable in the home of his married brother, and the 
possibility of domesticity about Nannie heightened the romantic 
charm with which she was glorified in his mind. 

Nannie’s mother was sewing by the window; her sallow, drawn 
face showing yellow against the green leaves and vivid red blossoms 
of the geraniums ranged along the ledge. She evidently had a 
grievance, and hailed Jesse as an ally. 

‘And I’m sure you won’t hold with it neither, Jesse—you, 
that alwis went to church reg’lar, and sang in the choir an’ all. 
I can’t think why a gel of mine should be that obstinate, and 
alwis thought so well on by the parson an’ all.’ 

‘What is it, Mrs. Archer?’ said Jesse, with a kind glance at 
Nannie, who was looking flushed and distressed. 

‘ Why,’ said Mrs. Archer more shrilly, ‘if she didn’t go to an 
open-air meeting of them Ranters in the Recreation Ground last 
night while you was at Wetherby—her, that was alwis brought 
up so respectable and made to go to church twice every Sunday. 
I can’t make it out, and I call it ondutiful and out of place in 
her. I ses to her, ‘‘ Depend upon it,” I ses, “‘ Jesse won’t approve 
of them goings on. It isn’t as though he won’t have a good home 
to take you to, that you must needs be mixed up with a lot of 
low folks like that.” ’ 

For a moment Jesse smiled. The Tree of Knowledge of Good 
and Evil had shed some of its leaves on the shelves of the Free 
Library, and Jesse had a feeling that it was the correct thing for 
an intelligent young man to possess his spirit as a Gallio in 
these matters. 

He went to church regularly every Sunday evening when his 
sweetheart was free, partly because it was inconsistent with the 
character he bore in his own little world to do anything else, and 
chiefly because Nannie’s tender conscience would have been 
wounded to the quick had he suggested that this prelude to their 
accustomed walk might be omitted. But he knew that men of 
his class and education who lived in towns did not go to church, 
and he felt himself perfectly able to criticise the pulpit platitudes 
of the easy-going old rector, who had always patted his lint-white 
locks when he met him as a child, and who nearly always stopped 
to shake hands with him even now. 

He looked from the mother to Nannie, taking care to smooth 
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the smile from his lips first, and saw that her distress was deepen- 
ing every moment. 

‘They're not Ranters, mother,’ she said in a low tone. ‘ And 
they say nothing but what’s good. You shouldn’t judge upon 
prejudice. It’s just what you might hear in a church.’ 

‘Then why do you trapse after them out of doors ?’ demanded 
the irritated mother. ‘And a young fellow, too,’ she went on 
inconsequently. ‘I don’t call it decent for a young gel; and I 
wonder, Jesse, as you'll allow it, I do.’ 

‘Well, what’s this?’ said Jesse, smiling his perfect trust 
across at the girl. ‘Come, Nannie, you know this won’t do. I 
shall be jealous.’ 

His tolerance seemed to annoy Mrs. Archer, and she began her 
grumble over again, to the accompaniment of the rattle of the 
crockery, as Nannie arranged it, a little less quietly than usual, 
upon the shelves of the dresser. 

At last she stood before him with a crimson face and tearful 
eyes, saying chokingly, ‘ I’m ready now, Jesse, and I'll tell you all 
about it as we go along. Can I get your knitting, mother, before 
I go?’ 

She kissed the fretful face as she put the knitting down in her 
mother’s lap, took off her apron, put on her hat, and then the two 
went out through the garden and into the lane together. 

‘ Jesse,’ she said, shyly and painfully, her hand moving rest- 
lessly on his coat-sleeve, ‘I’ve never talked to you much about 
religion, have I? I haven’t liked.’ 

‘No, dear,’ said Jesse uncomfortably. He would not for the 
world that Nannie should be without her strong religious instincts ; 
but he wished greatly that the subject need not be broached. 

‘Well, Jesse, I have often been unhappy in church because I 
couldn’t feel all the prayers, and the sermons didn’t seem to make 
me any better. And Mr. Harcourt, he’s a good kind gentleman, 
but you know how he is, don’t you, Jesse? Why, when poor 
Mrs. Kettle was dying and wanted him to pray by her, you know 
mother herself said how hot and nervous he looked, and how she 
believed he would sooner by half have sent her two or three 
bottles of port wine and come away without doing it.’ 

Jesse nodded. 


‘Well, Jesse, I heard the preaching on the green by accident, 
and it caught hold of me, and I stopped—and I can’t tell you 
what it was like. It’s an open-air mission for a week, and oh, I 
do so want to go again to-night, and you to come with me!’ 
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Jesse began to be a little irritated. His first impulse was to 
refuse point blank. In his double capacity of freethinker and 
regular churchgoer he revolted against identifying himself with 
anything of the kind. But to bluntly refuse any request of 
Nannie’s was impossible, and the instinct of a lover, reverent of 
that high and mysterious thing, a woman’s soul, saved him from 
being a selfish churl, and helped him to the battering of his 
peace. 

So they went on together, and joined the little crowd assem- 
bled in front of the clump of elms at the end of the Recreation 
Ground. Ona bench in the midst stood a young man, bare-headed, 
haranguing with outstretched hand. He was not a ‘ranter ’— 
Jesse could see that. Something in the restless, impassioned 
glance of his eyes, in the quick play of his mobile features, in the 
ring of his voice, reminded him of the conception he had formed 
from portraits and descriptions of the poet Shelley. 

‘That sort always appeal to women,’ he muttered to himself, 
for he had not quite lost the cheap cynicism of the imperfectly 
educated in the pure stream of his love. But as he stood by 
Nannie’s side and listened, he understood vaguely what this 
preaching meant to her. It was a revelation of the ideal for which 
her pure, fine spirit had been hungering in vain, and which the per- 
functory ministrations of the easy-going vicar had altogether failed 
to supply for her. This did not prevent him from realising that 
the preacher probably was, as he expressed it to himself, ‘a poor 
tool’ in the ordinary affairs of life, with more fluency than fibre, 
with a womanish imagination and a fervidness of feeling which 
was doubtless the secret of his power over women. 

Jesse looked at Nannie; she was rapt, though she still clung 
to his arm. She joined, with bent head, her vibrant note in the 
closing hymn, and then let him lead her silently away. 

They spoke very little on their way home; but, as she kissed 
him at the door of her home, she begged him to come again 
to-morrow. 

‘She wants me to be converted,’ thought Jesse, as he promised. 
‘ Well, thank goodness, it will only last a week.’ 

Such being his mood he was hardly sorry when, on reaching 
home, his elder brother, with whom he was in partnership, asked 
him to go on a round of calls to their principal customers in the 
neighbouring villages. This would necessitate his being away 
four nights. 
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He sent a message to Nannie, and departed next morning 
quite cheerfully. 

On the fifth evening he came back. As he sat at tea his 
sister-in-law said :— 

‘That there Evangelist, as he calls hisself, has caught on 
wonderful. They say he’s taken Smither’s empty cottage for the 
winter, and means to turn the old barn into a meeting-house. 
He’s powerful moving in his sermons. Mrs. Archer’s quite out of 
temper with Nannie, she’s so taken with him.’ 

Jesse finished his tea, but did not smoke his pipe. He hurried 
on to Mrs. Archer’s. Nannie, with out-door raiment on, was 
coming down the path. 

‘ Jesse !’ she cried, as he caught her arms and kissed her. 

There was a trouble in her eyes, which puzzled him ; and her 
voice shook as she asked him commonplace questions about his 
journey. 

He thought that she had probably been suffering a bad time 
within doors, and magnanimously assumed, without her asking him, 
that they would go to the preaching. 

In the quiet evening light he stood by her side and listened. 
The golden sunset filtered through the elm leaves, and made 
dancing patterns on her hair and on her dress. He could not see 
her face, for it was turned towards the preacher ; but he was happy 
enough in watching the curves of her pretty neck, and the ripples 
of her hair as it fell back from the white temple, which was all he 
could catch of her profile. He was very much in love. After the 
separation and hurry of the week, it was delicious to stand there 
and think that he was the possessor of the prettiest girl in the 
whole village, of the sweetest, kindest nature, the purest, whitest 
soul in the whole world. How good, how gentle she was! 

He moved so that he could see her eyes. They were turned 
towards the preacher, and there was a look in them—Jesse’s heart 
stopped still. 

‘Good God!’ he said under his breath. 

The low exclamation startled her. She looked round and caught 
his quick, devouring glance, and in her frightened gaze Jesse read 
the secret of her bared heart. 

But the brain had not yet discovered the heart’s secret. For 
a moment she looked at him, marvelling at his anger and despair. 

Then her cheeks crimsoned and she dropped her head. 

Jesse led her away to a seat out of earshot, 
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‘Nannie,’ he said in a hard voice, ‘ will you promise me never 
to go near that man again ?’ 

‘Oh, Jesse,’ she said, sobbing, ‘I cannot. He has the words 
of life.’ 

He wanted to say brutally, ‘And you're in love with him,’ but 
he could not. Despite his cold, sickening despair, he knew that 
the poor girl could not dissever the two emotions in her own 
heart. 

She thought she craved for the message; she did not know 
that she was under the spell of the messenger. 

‘Nannie,’ he said, ‘I'll have no sweetheart of mine hanging 
round that man any longer. Think of your mother, think of me, 
and then decide.’ 

Though she could not look him in the face, the wrong she 
had done him was not revealed to her. She only felt that she was 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, and herein, though she was 
frightened and unhappy, she tasted the finest luxury ever realised 
by the human soul. 

‘You're very cruel, Jesse,’ she said, sobbing. ‘I can’t give 
up what is good and right. I can’t give up the message God has 
sent me, even for your sake.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Jesse, rising ; ‘ Jim wants some one to see to 
his branch business at Wetherby, and Ill ask him if it’s agreeable 
for me to go, and to start to-morrow. If you loved me, Nannie, 
as much as you have always said, you’d do what I wish in this. 
I hope you'll get the good you look for,’ he added bitterly. Then, 
more gently, ‘If ever you want me, Nannie, you can count on me 
for a true friend, you know.’ 

When she lifted her face from her hands he was gone. 

The crowd under the elms had dispersed. A few girls stood 
in groups at a distance eyeing her curiously, but she only saw the 
evangelist. 

He was gathering up his books, occasionally glancing in her 
direction. Nannie was shaking in every limb. She could see 
Jesse’s retreating figure at the churchyard corner, and at first she 
hoped sadly that he would come back. Then she felt her heart 
beating faster than it had beaten even on the day when Jesse 
kissed her for the first time, and all because she was wondering if 
the evangelist would cross the green in this direction, and if he 
would stop to speak to her. 

Both these things happened ; and Jesse, turning his head fora 
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moment as he opened the churchyard gate, saw the two figures 
together. 

His face, flushed before, stiffened and whitened, his set lips 
forced themselves apart, and, regardless that he stood among the 
dead, he sent up a cry to God that was a bitter curse. 

Six weeks passed, during which Jesse worked doggedly at 
Wetherby for twelve or fourteen hours a day, and in his spare 
time read Mill On Religion. But Nannie’s face, with her childish, 
innocent eyes looking out of it, always moved in front of him; 
and he tormented himself by imagining how those same eyes 
would be fixed on the evangelist with a light in them that he had 
never been able to kindle, even in the most successful days of his 
wooing. In his haste, and in his wounded pride, he formed his 
own theory of a woman’s nature, and groaned to think that the 
girl he loved should be no exception. 

‘A woman is all feeling,’ he said to himself; ‘she can’t help 
it. The religious feeling is the strongest of all, except the 
maternal. And just as a woman loves the man more because he’s 
the father of her child, so, in the same way, she is like enough to 
love the man that fathers the other instinct in her. Women 
have adored priests in all ages; I know that. But, my God! it 
is hard. Think how good I'd have been to her.’ 

Sometimes he would hug the hope that, after all, he had been 
mistaken. Yet he dared not return, or even write to verify this 
hope, for his heart told him that what he had surprised was not a 
momentary mood, but an abiding fact. Again, he would think to 
himself that the evangelist was pretty well seasoned to women’s 
admiration by this time, and that he would move on and win fresh 
captives to his bow and his spear. Then Nannie’s heart would 
gradually swing back to its right place. But, having still an 
unbounded worship and admiration for his fickle mistress, he 
thought it very improbable that any other man could be so indif- 
ferent to such a treasure as to so lightly let her go. Besides, 
even if Nannie should turn to him again, how much of the joy, 
the trust, the proud confidence of their courtship would be utterly 
spoiled ! 

One morning at breakfast a letter came for him addressed in 
Nannie’s ill-formed, girlish hand. He stared at it stupidly and 
heavily for a few moments, then, unmindful alike of his 
untouched meal and his day’s work, he rose and left the house, 
taking the letter with him. The instinct of a suffering creature 
craving solitude led him to walk for a mile or so outside the town 
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without stopping; then, when no one was in sight, he sat down 
on a stone beside the high road and opened it with shaking hands. 


* DeaR MR. Morris,—When you left that evening on the green 
I think we both felt that all was over between us; but you were 
always so good to me that I should like you to think kindly of 
me, although mother and everyone else has nothing but blame for 
me, which, God helping me, I must bear. Mr. Gray, through 
whom God has done such great things for me, asked me last 
night to marry him and help him in his work. He says an evan- 
gelist’s wife can do so much for the women and the young girls; 
and, though he is very poor, and with only twenty pounds per 
annum left him by his father, besides the frée-will offerings of 
those whose hearts are touched, he thinks the Lord will provide. 
I am telling you about his poverty, dear Jesse—if I may call you 
so—that you may not think I am mercenary, for I know I am 
called to bear hard times, as well as the anger of my relations. 
Do try to think that it is the Lord’s will, and that I could do no 
other, though I shall always pray for you, that your heart may be 
touched, as mine has been.—Yours truly, 

‘NANNIE ARCHER.’ 


That night, and for several following nights, Jesse Morris, in 
spite of his Free Library philosophy and his antecedent character, 
was taken to his lodging dead drunk. 

The news soon reached his village, and Rufus Gray prayed 
publicly in Smither’s barn for the brother who had trusted in his 
own righteousness and had fallen thereby into grievous sin. After- 
wards, as he walked home with Nannie under the rising moon, he 
gently pointed out what a great danger she had escaped; and 
Nannie, with the evangelist’s arm round her waist, felt, and very 
properly too, that she had done rightly. None of the Archers 
had ever done anything so disgraceful, and she could ask her 
mother now whether she would have liked her to marry a 
drunkard. 

Nannie’s engagement was soon made known in the village, but 
it had not that immediate effect of strengthening the good cause 
which Rufus Gray had urged, sincerely enough, in support of his 
suit. On the contrary, the attendance of the mission meetings 
distinctly fell away. 

A large number had been young girls, and now that the 
preacher was engaged to be married they found less unction in 
his discourse, 
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Some of the more genteel among them, who lived under the 
paternal roof and did fancy work, thought that he couldn’t be of 
much account or he wouldn’t marry a girl that had been in service. 
Some of the blunter spirits, nearer to her own class, continued to 
let Nannie feel that they considered Jesse Morris an ill-used 
person, and herself a good-for-nothing jilt. 

The elders, too, disapproved of the turn things had taken, and 
even those who had been converted thought it very extraordinary 
that Jesse, with his fine, handsome figure, his good character, and 
his fair prospects, should have been sacrificed for a hollow-chested 
whipper-snapper, who was not properly accredited to any of the 
religious bodies known to them, but was a kind of free lance 
amongst them. 

Nannie fell back upon her réle as a persecuted person for such 
comfort as her enthusiasm for her lover left room to desire. But 
with her narrow outlook upon life, it was inevitable that she should 
feel the criticism of her own little world very keenly, and she was 
correspondingly relieved when the evangelist proposed that imme- 
diately after their marriage they should go to another town. 


They were to be married in January, and it was now November. 
Jesse had run home to the village on a visit to his brother and 
his wife. Mrs. Jim was a person untroubled by finer feelings, 
and it never occurred to her that the mention of his old sweet- 
heart could be so painful to her brother-in-law that he might not 
wish to hear even of her punishment. 

‘A nice mess that Nannie Archer has made of it,’ she said, in 
the warmth of family feeling, as they sat down to a specially good 
supper. ‘Serve her right, a sneaking turncoat.’ 

Jesse guided a little stack of beef steak and onions to his 
mouth with a zigzag movement, and then asked with his mouth 
full what was the matter. 

‘Why, that ranter she’s taken up with is in a galloping con- 
sumption. He’s got an old aunt to come up to nurse him, and he 
spits blood something awful.’ 

‘What does Dr. Brett say?’ inquired Jesse, still eating very 
fast. 

‘Says he must go to the south of France, or some place in 
Switzerland where it’s terribly cold and high up. Queer kind of 
cure that, I should say. But I don’t believe anything will do him 
good. He’s not long for this world, you may be sure. I dare say 
that Archer girl wishes she’d known when she was well off.’ 
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The contemptuous allusion to Nannielcut him like a whip, but 
he could not exculpate her to Mrs. Jim. He spent a sleepless 
night, and the next morning went down to Smither’s cottage. 

The old aunt let him in to the simple living room, where the 
evangelist was cowering over the fire, his eyes, brighter than ever, 
fixed on the Bible on his knees. 

At the table stood Nannie, preparing some milky food for the 
invalid. 

The sick man half rose, looking confused and half angry, while 
Nannie seemed even more distressed. Jesse felt that he must rise 
to a difficult occasion. 

‘Sit down, Mr. Gray,’ he said kindly, taking the invalid’s hand. 

‘Good morning, Miss Archer.’ He could not trust himself 
to touch the fingers she tremblingly stretched out to him. 

Rufus Gray looked at him with bright, searching eyes, noting 
wistfully his stalwart figure and his ruddy health. 

‘God forgive me if I misjudge you,’ he said querulously ; ‘ but 
if you have come here to triumph over one who is brought low 

‘No, no,’ said Jesse, almost sternly. The self-consciousness 
of the man revolted him, and the impulse of pity hardened into 
contempt. ‘I came here in pure friendship. It would have been 
easier to have stayed away, you know that,’ he went on signifi- 
cantly, seeing that Nannie had gone out of the room. 

‘It was the Lord’s doing—I mean that she left you,’ said the 
evangelist quickly. ‘ At first she was to me as any other gathered 
in by my ministry.’ 

‘I believe that,’ said Jesse briefly. 

* And now God has interposed ; His will be done.’ 

‘You'll get better,’ said Jesse, lamely ; ‘ you mustn’t give up 
hope.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the other irritably, his restless eyes never leaving 
Jesse’s face. ‘It can’t be. All the same Nannie would marry 
me to-morrow,’ with a triumphant smile that nearly maddened his 
listener. ‘She would have me, half dead asIam. But I wasa 
schoolmaster before I received the call, and I learnt a bit about 
physiology. The oppositions of science, falsely so called, don’t 
concern the Lord’s blessed work ; but I know what it means, and 
I wouldn’t do it.’ 

‘I am sure you'd wish to do what was right,’ was all Jesse 
could remark to this. 

‘ But,’ said the other, still peering wistfully, ‘when I’m gone 
you'll try again, and I know what women are, even the best of 
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them. Maybe you'll succeed, and then what will become of her 
soul? No drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of God. My friend,’ 
he went on, ‘I’m a dying man, and I must be faithful to you 
because of your sin. You'll drag her down with you.’ 

‘I’m no drunkard!’ began Jesse hotly, but remembering his 
week of shame he dropped his eyes, and at that moment Nannie 
returned. 

Jesse stood mute for a moment, and then began the speech he 
had been pondering through the night. His tones were hard, for 
he was not used to lying. 

‘Dear friends, I’ve taken the liberty of mentioning Mr. Gray’s 
case to a gentleman that has plenty of money, and is always on 
the lookout for broken-down—I mean to say, for ministers that 
are broken down in health. It’s his hobby, as a matter of fact. 
And he has made inquiries about Mr. Gray and finds it’s all right, 
and has commissioned me to make all arrangements for sending 
him to Davos Platz for the winter, at his expense. It’s a certain 
cure, he went on, more naturally, turning to Gray, ‘and you'll 
come back in the spring a new man.’ 

Nannie burst into tears, and the invalid looked round at her 
with a long, eager glance before he said what piety and gratitude 
required. It did not occur to either of these simple souls to doubt 
the intervention of this unknown Deus ex machina, and Jesse felt 
ali the soreness which comes to us when we are doing our noblest, 
and no man cares for the doer. 

But he sustained the torrent of questions, of thanksgivings, of 
ejaculations, and finally departed, this time with the clasp of 
Nannie’s hand warm in his own. 

‘Well, he said to himself, as he trudged homeward moodily 
enough, for men of his breed, in spite of chivalric impulses, like 
to hold fast their money, ‘it’s an investment—that’s what it is. 
If. he gets better-—well, I shall have made the woman I love 
happy, and heaped coals of fire on my enemy, and may be, if there 
is a God, it will be a set-off against that week when I made a 
beast of myself. If he dies, then that money will win me Nannie 
back again.’ 

A gleam of wintry sunshine smote upon his face as he walked. 
He lifted up his eyes and smiled exultingly to meet it, for in his 
heart he felt that his rival would die. 

Rufus Gray died at Davos in February. In May Jesse, who 
had been away all the winter, came home again, and regularly 
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every Sunday was found in the little brick chapel, which had been 
a shrine of such comfort as Nannie had found since her loss. 

But he did not speak to her until late in August. She was 
always accompanied on her homeward walk after the service by 
two or three sympathetic girl friends, whose affection had returned 
to her in her trouble. 

One particular evening he grew desperate, and, unasked, linked 
himself on to the group, talking industriously to the other girls, 
and patiently suffering their giggles and ‘ Oh lors’ until they all 
reached the Archers’ gate. 

Then he stood squarely facing them, and addressing Nannie 
directly for the first time, he said :— 

‘Td like to come in and pay my respects to your mother, Miss 
Archer, if it’s convenient.’ 

The others took the hint and went off with nervous giggles. 
After that he was left to accompany her alone. 

When he opened his heart to her for the second time, it was 
in a much less lover-like fashion than at his first wooing, for the 
exquisite freshness and glory of that time he knew could never 
return. 

‘Nannie,’ he said gravely, ‘you are a good woman, and you 
know it is not in accordance with God’s will that you should give 
yourself over to grief all your life. He was a good man, and is 
now at rest. For you and me there is a life before us, and work.’ 

She looked timidly up at him. 

‘Oh, Jesse,’ she said, ‘ do you really believe ? Have you found 
it out for yourself?’ 

He stood chilled for a moment. The very ideality of this 
woman, that same quality which drew him so powerfully towards 
her, seemed to constitute the barrier between them. Would her 
regard for him always be of this vague, impersonal kind ? 

‘I want you to help me. We were meant for one another. 
Doesn’t everything show it?’ he replied at last, doggedly and 
masterfully. 

She thought of Rufus, lying in the still Alpine grave, and felt 
that if he had been buried in the little churchyard at home he 
would have seemed so much nearer to her. 

Then she looked into the face of the living man before her, 
and felt his strong compelling will, felt also his earnest, honest 
love. 

How shadowy and vague was the unknown world into which 
Rufus had gone! How difficult it was to feel his spirit always 
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near, as she had hoped! How strong, how kind Jesse was! How 
trying her home life was! How certainly it seemed that she was 
to lead Jesse to feel and believe as Rufus, as she herself, felt and 
believed ! 

She stretched out her hand to him, only half knowing what 
she did, and a new, wholesome human life began for her. 

Jesse kept the implied compact he had made. His wife’s God, 
her worship, was his. He became an office bearer in the chapel, 
and sold all the books in his possession which he would not have 
cared for her to open at random. In all this he was no hypocrite, 
yetas his wife watched him in the prayer meeting or at a sermon, 
she would vaguely long for something in him which she had once 
known in another—a sense of upliftedness, of sure belief in 
beautiful, unseen things and in potent Presences. 

And on his part, he felt that his wife, having accepted him, 
had suffered in descending to his level. She had parted with that 
spirituality of vision which had transfigured her maidenhood. 
She had been content with less than the highest she knew, and a 
glory had passed away from his beholding. 

‘Ah me!’ as said the Prince of Story-tellers, ‘which of us 
has his desire, or having it, is satisfied ?’ 

Mary PENGUIN. 
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A Naturalist’s Rambles. 


ARCH 30, 1900.—In Persia spring and winter overlap each 
other. ‘Before the snow is off the ground, the trees 

burst into blossom,’ says Mr. Binning in his account of travels in 
that country, ‘and the flowers start from the soil;’ and he 
tells us how on New Year’s Day in Persia, whilst the snow was 
lying in patches on the hill-sides and in the shady valleys, the 
fruit trees were budding and green things springing up on all 
sides. Our seasons come and go far more gradually, and yet 
sometimes, if we have not been watching as we ought the unfold- 
ing of the year, being wrapped up perhaps in lesser and vainer 
things, such as money-making, we may wake up to the fact that 
the winter has gone, and the spring come once again. And this 
may be a town as well as a country experience. To-day in St. 
James’s Park I found, as I walked west, that it was unmistakable 
spring. Between six and seven o'clock in the evening I stopped 
to listen to several blackbirds in a thicket on the north side of 
this pretty little park. There seemed to be about four cock birds all 
singing at the same time in rivalry. It was a fine open-air 
concert. Near the water, from the top of a plane tree, a song 
thrush was flinging out his strong, clear song. Several people 
passed close to the minstrel, workmen with their bags of tools, 
and others of the dim world of London labour; but they never 
glanced up at the tree or stopped to listen; perhaps they were 
too tired. In the leafless planes the ringdoves had already 
settled down to roost. They slept in pairs very close to, actually, 
I faney, touching, one another. What a difference there is 
between this ringdove of London and the same species in the 
wild woods! In London he mixes with larrikin sparrows, and 
competes with them for morsels of bread and garbage; he nests 
in the most public places, he waddles about even among the 
fashionable tea-drinkers in Kensington Gardens on a summer day. 
In the woods, where he shuns man, whom he fears greatly, there 
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is a glamour about the bird. I like to hear the clap of his wings 
on a winter evening’when he has been disturbed at about roosting- 
time, and there is no intenser note in bird song than that deep 
‘coo, coo, coo’ of his, so effective at all times, and especially 
when Nature is steeped in repose. I find nothing melancholy in 
the ringdove’s note, but it has been often regarded so. In Attar’s 
Bird Parliament the bird is reproved by the leader of the birds 
for sitting still and perpetually harping on that one note of 
lamentation. Fitzgerald mentions a curious tradition that the 
ringdove takes up his note exactly where he left off. 

April 3, 1900.—Went into the University Museum at Oxford 
for an hour or two this afternoon, and was shown the Hopeian 
collection of butterflies and moths, which are at present in private 
rooms under the charge of Mr. Hamms and his assistant. Both 
are ardent entomologists, and they allowed themselves to be lured 
from their beloved work for a few minutes in order to talk of 
choice species and good localities. My entomology, I found, had 
got a trifle rusty. For instance, I imagined the white-letter hair- 
streak (Thecla w-albwm) to be practically extinct now in England, 
but I learnt that it was still to be found in various places contain- 
ing wych elms, on which the caterpillar feeds. The black hair- 
streak (Thecla prumi) is far rarer; and neither Mr. Hamms nor 
his helper had any personal experience of this insect. Bagley 
Wood, on the road to Abingdon, used to be a favourite Sunday 
place of mine in Oxford days, and I learnt that it was still 
regarded as one of the best spots for several species of butterflies, 
such as the Duke of Burgundy fritillary (Nemeobius lueina). 
Then we got on to the subject of other and much more local 
species of fritillary butterflies. Cimaxia, the Granville fritillary— 
now restricted, there is reason to fear, to a small district in the 
Isle of Wight—is regarded by many as a doomed insect. The 
abominable greed of certain collectors is not to be denied. The 
greasy fritillary, that pretty little butterfly, is still abundant 
at seasons in certain spots. Mr. Hamms told me of a place 
in the north-east corner of Hampshire where he has frequently 
found it swarming in early June. Curiously enough, I had, before 
he told me, selected this wild, rough common as a likely place for 
the butterfly. There, too, still flourishes the beautiful marsh 
gentian or Calathian violet, as it did in the last century. The 
Hopeian collection contains a good many striking varieties or 
variations, the pale form of the clouded yellow, named Helice, 
being, of course, amongst these. JI have not seen Helice on the 
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wing since 1877, when a child, but it continues to occur in 
those seasons when Edusa, the ordinary form, is abundant ; and 
this rule may, I suppose, be applied in regard to most, if not all, 
the variety forms. One of the little gems of the collection 
seemed to me the silvery variety of the small copper butterfly. 
Mr. Hamms himself took this exquisite specimen—sometimes 
called the silver copper—near Oxford. Curiously enough, a day 
or two after its capture a friend went to the spot where he had 
taken it, and found a second one. The whole subject of these 
fixed varieties among butterflies is an interesting one, worthy the 
close attention of the men of science. And so, too, is the subject 
of the varieties of certain birds’ eggs, such as those well-known 
forms of the blackcap’s and the tree pipit’s. Are these exceptional 
forms transmitted from generation to generation of birds ? 

It is Easter Vacation in Oxford, but the place is fairly lively. 
And beautiful it is beginning to look. Oxford is a bird-favoured 
city. The rooks build everywhere, and there is a large colony of 
jackdaws in the aged elm trees in the Magdalen grounds. Tenny- 
son speaks of the ‘wrangling daw,’ and yet the bird seems to me 
to bring out, scarcely less than the rook itself, the stateliness of 
a broad-acred park with its noble and ancient timber. In Walton 
Street, where we are staying, we enjoy every day a concert in 
which robins, thrushes, and blackbirds perform splendidly. I 
have a fancy that I have never heard so many blackbirds in song 
as during the last week or two. The thrush’s song seems 
to me, if I may put it so, more human than the blackbird’s; the 
thrush is more a speaking bird, but the richness and sweetness of 
the other are glorious. ‘The blackbird fluted mellow notes,’ 
wrote Tennyson, with his usual accuracy in regard to the familiar 
English birds. The thrush keeps up his song longer than the 
blackbird, and I think it might be possible to write down or 
spell out some of his notes. The old poet Thomas Nash was 
probably thinking of cuckoo, nightingale, and thrush in the 
‘Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo’ which ends up each of his 
three pretty verses in the poem beginning, ‘Spring, the sweet 
Spring, is the year’s pleasant king.’ 

Most of the birds heard singing about Walton Street probably 
have their nesting quarters in the wild and beautiful gardens at 
Worcester College. Later on in the season these gardens will 
be visited by summer birds of passage too. I have read in some 
bird book—Morris’s, I fancy—of my favourite garden warbler 
nesting there. Writing to me on the subject of beautiful gardens, 
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Dean Hole makes an interesting suggestion: ‘I heartily sym- 
pathise with your admiration of the garden at Worcester College. 
How delightful it would be if some rich philanthropist would 
make a large garden near Oxford on the English or natural system, 
so that future nobles and squires should repudiate the walls 
and wall-papers of the Italian style, and copy the Architect of the 
Universe instead of the builder in bricks and mortar!’ One would 
like to wander with Dean Hole among the gardens of this entrancing 
city on a summer day; it would be quite a liberal education in 
horticulture. 

April 4 and 5, 1900.—Rather chilly and ungenial weather, 
but cycled towards evening about some of my old haunts of the 
eighties, the country so delicately described by Matthew Arnold 
in his ‘ Scholar Gypsy’ and ‘ Thyrsis.’ He knew where the ‘ purple 
orchises’ and the fritillary flowers of the Isis meadows grew, and 
wove them into his verse. There is a certain plaintive, far-off 
melody about the ‘Gypsy Scholar’ which always appeals to one; a 
rare spice of romance about the story too. Wytham village has 
not been spoilt since I last saw it ona grand May day. The 
builder has let it be. I passed through a gate or two, and reached 
the Trout Inn at Godstow. Then memories began to crowd upon 
me. What, I wondered, had become of B——, with whom I used 
to hunt for the nests of the reed warbler—several we found con- 
tained cuckoo’s eggs—and yellow wagtail; and would not old 
H. like to be standing on the bridge, even on this bleak April 
evening, looking on the garden where we used to sit at our golden 
ease, sipping a cooling drink of cider cup? Ah! but those were 
great days though idle ones! I thought too of J He was 
no field naturalist, but he loved the open air. There never was 
a higher spirited fellow, full of chaff and fun, and partial toa 
practical joke at a friend’s expense ; but very adverse to one at 
his own. Full, too, of strength and vigour, and abounding con- 
fidence in himself and his prospects. He ought to have succeeded. 
But life went hard with him. He isdead. I recollect I played, 
by way of vengeance, one severe practical joke on him, and now I 
wish I had not. J was a poet of sorts, and fond of reciting 
his own verses, as well as portions of ‘Maud,’ and ‘ Arethusa 
arose . He had played a practical joke on me, so once I 
copied out some unfamiliar verses of Tennyson’s, intimated bash- 
fully that they were my own, and sought J ’s expert advice 

















and revision. He did revise them, and went to other men in 
College and said, ‘Old D 
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is too funny for words’; and amid peals of laughter he would 
recite my versestothem. Presently it came out that he had been 
correcting Tennyson, and the effect on J was distressing. But 
we were fast friends thereafter. It was all forgiven and forgotten ; 
and J would recite the wonderful ‘ Aylmer’s Field’ to me, 
and ‘Locksley Hall,’ and ‘ Arethusa,’ and get me to read to him 
the ‘Ode to the West Wind.’ Godstow must have memories 
for many Oxford men who loved the Upper River. The Upper 
River was always my favourite part of the Isis in spring and 
summer days, and I am afraid I soon left off ‘tubbing’ as a 
freshman on the Lower River, and was only too glad to exchange 
the chance of rowing in Torpids or Eights for the joy and sense of 
absolute independence felt in sculling to Godstow or Eynsham 
with a friend or two. Occasionally we used to take our names off 
‘Hall,’ and start directly after lectures—if not before—for Medley 
Lock, where we got a boat, and managed to double-scull so 
high up even as Bablock Hythe. The very name is one to dwell 
upon lingeringly, even out of Matthew Arnold’s fascinating line, 
‘The stripling Thames at Bablock Hythe.’ Up there the river is 
narrow, and the current very strong in parts. It winds so much 
that there used to be astory that a man in a sculling boat, working 
his laborious way up-stream, stopped a few moments to ask some 
hay-cutters the name of the next lock. Presently, after he had 
pulled on again, he found himself once more opposite the same 
group of workers. The story was told, of course, by a freshman 
as one of his interesting aquatic experiences. 

The river is beautiful and lonely on summer days above 
Wytham Woods (where the hobby used to breed in my time at 
Oxford) and Eynsham, which has a fine old bridge. I have seen 
the mayfly gulped down more than once by a heavy trout up 
there; the comfrey grows in great quantities, white and purple- 
coloured ; the song of reed and sedge warbler is never-ending. 
And you may scull on for hours without meeting another boat. 
How rhythmical and good to hear at such times is the sound of 
the scull in the rowlock! Then there is the scull home in the 
still of the evening past King’s Weir and through the lock cut at 
Godstow. I think I have almost smelt the clustering roses on 
the wall of Godstow Inn as I rowed down that water on a June 
night. 

April 6, 1900.—Back to the inn at B—— after half a year’s 
absence, coming by train over the Ilsley Downs and past the 
noble chalk hills of Sidown and Beacon. The edge of the pleasure 
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felt on first arrival in the spring at some familiar country inn or 
cottage is always so keen. Almost the first things we noticed 
when we got into the parlour were the scented white violets, 
most cheste surely of all the early spring flowers. I know 
exactly the sort of hedge under which they grow, because March 
after March when a child I used to look for and find them to a 
certainty. They are hardy little flowers, and begin to show up 
before primrose or celandine dares. At tea, of course, we thought 
we never tasted such good watercress before: that is the sort of 
harmless fancy one should allow oneself on such occasions. The 
winter has taken its toll of lives here in this little hamlet. Old 
F , in his ninetieth year, has gone at last, and his cottage, 
which was in a sad state of dilapidation, is being restored, papered, 
painted, and made quite fresh and pleasant to look upon. The 
old fellow worked till within a few days of his death, when he 
‘took to his bed.’ The day before the end a little child came to 
him with a basin of soup, but he hada fancy for beer, not that he 
was a drinker—far from it. So the child went down and drew 
him a glass from his own little barrel, and took it up tohim. Ale 
for a man hovering between life and death seems a strange drink. 
The doctors might have stopped it, but what did it signify after 
_ all? One recalls the ‘ Northern Farmer’ : 





‘What atta stannin’ theer fur, an’ doesn bring ma the aiile? 
Doctor’s a ’toiittler, lass, an a’s hallus i’ the owd taille ; 
I weant breaik rules fur Doctor, a knaws naw moor nor a floy ; 
Git ma my aiile, I tell tha, an’ if I mun doy I mun doy,’ 


Next day the lonely old man, or the husk or empty case of 
him, was found dead in his bed. He had died before the dawn. 
But, strange to say, by his bedside were the remains of a little 
bread and cheese and ale—the fragments of his last supper. Had 
‘he gathered strength in the night to go down that steep little 
ladder-like staircase and bring up these things to his bedside ? 
How else did they find their way there? The old man had 
worked in a small way till very near the end, but he died worth 
some five hundred pounds, which were kept, not in the traditional 
old stocking, but invested in gilt-edged securities. He had 
money at the Savings Bank at 2} per cent. and money in Consols 
at 2# per cent. He was scarcely what you would call a miser— 
that is an evil name—but he exercised strict economy in his house- 
keeping, never allowing himself eggs except when they could be 
got at the rate of sixteen a shilling, and could not understand 
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how anyone could be so wickedly extravagant as to drink un- 
skimmed milk. He enjoyed two little pensions besides the interest 
from his savings, and with only himself to keep was quite well off. 
We went over his cottage, the thatched roof of which at the back 
slopes down almost to the ground. The worst point about it 
seemed to us the tiny windows stowed away among the thick thatch 
coming down from the roof. The old thatched roof cottage is 
picturesque, but I should prefer to live in the most garish modern 
one with good-sized windows and rooms of a fair height. Nowa- 
days the thatch, which slopes down from the roof, is cut straight— 
a decided improvement on the old if more ornamental style. Low 
rooms are another frequent drawback to the old thatched cottage. 
In L—— there is the very prettiest little thatched cottage 
I have ever seen, standing in charming grounds where the birds 
build and the lilies blow. It has a good well, a capital kitchen 
garden, and a full-sized tennis or croquet lawn. Everything 
about the place is alluring down to the wicket-gate that opens on 
to the elm-shadowed road—a lovely cottage in a lovely village, 
with a sparkling river at hand. But, alas! when you enter the 
cottage you have to bend your head lest you strike one of the 
great oaken beams or even the ceiling itself. Only the kitchen 
and scullery are without these depressingly low ceilings. If it 
were not for the ceilings I think I might be writing my diary 
there to-day. In May and June it is a little earthly paradise toa 
lover of pretty village scenery. 

Apri 8, 1900.—Cycled to D Woods to see if I could find 
any nests of long-tailed titmice, as I did about this time last year. It 
is always a delight to find one of these wonderful fabrics, as cosy 
within, with its hosts of feathers, as it is ornamental without; but 
though I heard and saw a pair of the titmice about the same bushes 
they built in last year, I had not time to find their nest. On my way 
I passed the house where old Mrs. B—— used to live. She died 
last year, at a great age, having outlived a family—a generation 
which was not hers—a neighbourhood. They are making the 
house more habitable. I hope they will not uproot the fine 
lavender bush by the front door: from that bush came the Cam- 
berwell Beauty butterfly which is still in my collection. The dear 
old lady kept almost to the end, if not quite to the end, her faculties 
and a faint smile for her old friends. She kept up her letter- 
writing, too, when very weak and scarcely able to move. I have 
one letter she wrote to me—neat, well punctuated, old-fashioned, 
warm-hearted. Not very long before her death I went up to see 
her, She sat by the fire, life even then a mere flicker within her, 
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I am waiting for death,’ she said, with a little smile; ‘I think it 
is very near now; dying quite quietly and peacefully, you see.’ 
All alone there, save for one old servant, so serene and patient, 
sustained by an absolutely unquestioning, unfaltering faith. There 
was a strength in this weak old woman which the strongest man 
might well wish to possess at the end. ‘The Shadow feared of 
man’ had no terrors or horrors for her; it was to her that of a 
benign guide come to take her where dwelt those whom she had 
loved and missed long ago. 

Apri 15, 1900.—Angling on the Common in the morning, 
The last few days have made a considerable difference in the 
vegetation of the swampy spots by the river-side. I think I 
never saw the marsh marigold more splendid than it is now; it is 
out in immense quantities in a number of places—sheets of brilliant 
yellow. This flower looks more robust than my favourite mimulus 
—the leaves of which are beginning to show up here and there— 
but, if plucked and kept any time from water, it does not seem to 
have the recuperative power of the latter, which we have some- 
times gathered and kept fresh for upwards of a week. 

The wind was terrible, whirling over and over and over what 
olive duns hatched out about the middle of the day, and making 
dry-fly fishing practically impossible, so after ‘scratching’ the 
single fair rising trout I could discover among the miniature waves, 
I turned home about lunch-time. Before going, I had a look 
at the wild ducks’ nest on the islet. All the ducklings save one 
were hatched—the prettiest little balls of black and yellow down. 
The mother hovered about, and, falling on the stream, splashed 
and paddled and flew about for the obvious purpose of drawing my 
attention from her family. There was no sign of the father— 
perhaps the male bird takes little part in these stages of nidifica- 
tion ; and yet I have seen him later on accompanying the brood, 
and to some extent helping to keep them together, whilst the 
female went through the performance alluded to above, designed 
to arrest the intruder’s attention whilst the young rushed off. 

In the afternoon I wandered about the Forest and watched the 
woodmen at work making wattle hurdles. This favourite south- 
country hurdle for penning sheep is built about three feet high 
and four feet long. It is formed by means of what is called a 
‘mould, or sometimes ‘pluck.’ Into this ‘mould’ ten upright 
sticks are thrust, and round these the hurdle is formed. Oak, 
ash, hazel, withy, and dog-wood, or cornel are the underwoods 
chiefly used in the making of the hurdle; not much birch, which, 
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by the time the underwood is cut, has usually grown rather too 
large for hurdling purposes. Some skill is required to turn out 
good hurdles, and a good hurdler is always sure of work. A very 
smart young woodman can in a long working day turn out as many 
as a dozen hurdles, for which he will be paid four shillings. But 
it is the laudable ambition of many woodmen to be little capitalists 
themselves, to buy the wood standing, to cut it and to make up 
the fagots and hurdles, selling the latter at about eight shillings, 
or eight and sixpence even, a dozen ‘in the copse.’ Is not the 
woodman’s life a very ideal one? Ever since I was a child I have 
loved to stand and watch the hurdler at work. At one time I 
used to try and get a little information about the wild creatures 
from him, or his son, who often works with him, picking out and 
handing the wood and helping generally. Did he know of any 
crow’s nest or young squirrels? Had he seen any adders yet? 
This was the kind of question I would put to him. One or 
two of my woodmen friends could usually give me a little help, 
though their knowledge of natural history was scarcely extensive. 
Civil, hard-working, industrious fellows, these makers of hurdles— 
such has always been my experience of them. Hurdling begins in 
the early spring, and continues throughout the summer. On the 
whole the life must be a very wholesome one. The woodman in 
rough weather commonly props up three or four hurdles with 
poles, to protect him from the wind, which blows hard over the 
ground that has recently been cleared of all its tall thick under- 
wood, and he certainly need not want for shade as the season 
advances and the oaks become clothed once more. Wet weather 
is the worst time for him. To work for hours sometimes in damp 
or sodden clothes is to court that common ailment of the villagers, 
rheumatism—‘ rheumatics’ they call it. And yet I do not know 
that rheumatism claims a larger percentage of workers in the wood 
than of workers in the field: the ploughman, the carter, and the 
shepherd all suffer from it at times. 

GeEorGE A. B. Dewar. 























In the Name of a Woman. 


By ArTHuR W. MARCHMONT, 


AvutHor or ‘By Ricut or Sworp,’ ‘A Dasn ror a THRONE,’ &c. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘IF I WERE A WOMAN,’ 


] E had been together about half an hour, discussing eagerly 

the news which Spernow had brought when Zoiloff arrived. 

His face showed that he too had passed anxious hours since we 

parted. I received him with a laugh and rallied him upon his 
looks, and then told him the news. 

He had not the same intense personal interest in it that I had, 
and he received it very differently ; though his friendship made 
him understand my feelings. 

‘It is her first step,’ he said, gravely. ‘We must act warily.’ 

‘A necessity for others besides ourselves,’ I retorted. 

‘It is not certain what form his hostility will take. He may 
not care to quarrel openly with you, Count ; although, if he does, 
you know he is not a swordsman to be taken lightly.’ 

‘He would serve me no ill turn were he to send his sword 
through my heart,’ I answered, and meant every word I said. 

‘That would be an ill enough turn for us, though.’ 

‘Let us go to the gallery and see. I have scarcely closed my 
eyes all night, and when Spernow came he found me hipped and 
down. It will be a good test for my nerves. If I can hold my 
own against you under such conditions, we need not be doubtful 
about this other affair.’ 

In a few minutes we were busy with the foils, and I told 
Zoiloff to try with all the skill at his command to beat me. For 
myself, I tried to make myself believe for the moment that he was 
the man whom I might have to meet, and I put forth every effort. 
I never fenced more skilfully or with more spirit, now limiting 
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myself only to defensive measures and now forcing the attack with 
vehement and even fiery impetuosity. 

‘T cannot hold you, Count,’ said Zoiloff, at length ; ‘I have not 
touched you once, except that graze on the leg, and you have had 
me three times badly. If this were earnest I should be a dead 
man. But, remember, you know my work now, and that I am 
not the Duke’s equal with the sword.’ 

‘I must take that risk, and shall not take it without pleasure, 
I assure you.’ 

‘But that’s not the only risk to be taken.’ 

‘You are in a despondent mood, my friend,’ I said, for I knew 
he referred to what General Kolfort might do afterwards. ‘ Let’s 
meet them one at atime. This one faced and overcome may mean 
much to us; and, at any rate, will put us in good heart for what 
may follow.’ My spirits were now as high as previously they had 
been depressed, and once again I was full of fight. 

Zoiloff told me what he had already done to expedite our 
plans, and when I went to do my regimental work even the know- 
ledge of what I had to tell Christina she must be prepared to do 
had become less oppressive and disheartening. 

On my return home, however, I found a note from Mademoiselle 
Broumoff, asking me to see Christina at once. ‘General Kolfort 
has been with her this morning, and something passed which has 
upset the Princess extremely. Although she has not told me that 
she wishes to see you, I am sure of it. Don’t mention this letter.’ 

This alarmed me, and early in the afternoon I was at her 
house. I found her looking troubled and agitated, and so pale 
that I was filled with concern. She received me as graciously as 
usual, but I could detect a touch of shrinking reserve. 

‘I hope you have no ill news ; we cannot, of course, expect a big 
scheme like ours to go forward without an occasional check,’ I said. 

‘There must be no check—none if I can prevent it, that is.’ 
She spoke very sadly, and then forced a smile to her face. 

‘You have had some news, I see,’ I said after a pause. 

‘Yes, I have bad news; I have had General Kolfort here.’ 

‘ His visit was probably the outcome of yesterday’s event.’ 

‘Have you come to upbraid me with what you think my weak- 
ness ?’ she cried quickly, with a swift glance of reproach. 

‘No, indeed not. But when the Countess Bokara left me she 
declared with all the malice in her that she would do her utmost 
te ruin us all. I judge that she has commenced—that is all.’ 

‘She cannot ruin us. Let her do her worst.’ It-was easy to 
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see, however, that the first blow had been a telling one. Then a 
thought struck me. 

‘I think I can tell you the purport of General Kolfort’s 
message, I said quietly. ‘He is anxious to push forward a 
certain step in his plans to bind you to him. I mean, of course, 
your marriage.’ 

Her face grew scarlet, and I guessed it was at the remem- 
brance of the bluntness with which the General would have told 
her what he had heard about us. I could judge well enough the 
way he would speak. 

‘Have you seen him ?’ she asked after a pause. 

‘No; but I foresaw what must happen,’ I answered gently. 
‘It was inevitable. The only practical proof you could give him 
of the falseness of the rumour that that woman has set abroad.’ 

She locked her fingers tightly together, and her face was 
drawn and troubled. My heart ached for her. Remembering 
my own sorrow, I could gauge the bitterness of hers. Presently, 
in a low tone of despair, she said : 

‘The marriage is to take place in three days ;’ and, hiding her 
face then in her hands, she abandoned herself to emotions which 
she could no longer control. I turned to the window and looked 
out, that she might have time to regain some measure of calmness. 

Presently I heard the rustle of her dress, and I turned round 
and went back to her. 

‘You have caught me in a moment of weakness, Count,’ she 
said, smiling through the cloud on her brow and in her eyes. ‘I 
think you had better leave me.’ 

‘I came prepared for the news. Indeed, I came to tell you 
myself that you must be ready to hear it.’ 

‘I would rather have heard it from you;’ and she smiled 
wearily. Then, laying her hands impulsively in mine, she said 
sweetly but mournfully: ‘It is hard to inflict sorrow like this, 
and I do not hide from myself, dear friend, that this must give 
you pain. Believe me, that thought is not my least grief in this. 
If I were only a woman,’ she cried, with a deep sigh. 

Her words and tenderness almost unmanned me. I had no 
words to reply, but stood still, holding her hands in mine and 
meeting her gaze with glances that spoke the love I felt. 

‘I have no thought but for your happiness,’ I murmured at 
length. 

‘Happiness ?’ she whispered; and her eyes closed an instant 
as she drew a deep breath as of unbearable pain. Then she 
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mastered her emotion. ‘I must never see you alone again, Count. 
I ought not to have seen you now, but—I am a woman. I felt I 
must thank you once alone, and tell you how it wounds me to 
wound you thus. Others may think of me as ambitious, cold, 
unwomanly, selling myself for a throne, a heartless creature 
without the attributes and qualities of my sex. But you will 
know the truth. You must know it, even if I bare my inmost 
heart in telling you. You will not think ill of me, though I have 
made you so poor a requital for all that you have done and would 
do for me. Do you think I am seeking my happiness in this ?’ 

‘Forgive me that word. If I know what you are suffering in 
this it is because my own heart tells me; and I dare not utter all 
that it tells me.’ 

‘You are a strong man and will fight it down.’ 

‘I shall never forget,’ I cried earnestly, my voice hoarse with 
passion. ‘ And never again so long as my heart beats will it hold 
a feeling such as that which fills it now.’ 

This pleased her, and she smiled sweetly and tenderly, while 
the clasp of her fingers tightened on mine. 

‘ Would God it could have gone otherwise for us,’ she breathed, 
her eyes lingering lovingly on my face, with infinite sadness and 
yearning. 

I carried her fingers to my hot lips and kissed them fervently. 

‘Go, go,’ she cried passionately at the touch of my lips. ‘Go, 
or I shall bid you stay, let the consequences be what they will.’ 

I looked up into her radiant face, now fired with her passion. 

‘One touch of your lips, if only to ease my suffering.’ 

The ruby colour flowed rich and deep over her face, and, 
bending forward, she kissed me on the forehead. 

‘Go, in pity for me, go,’ she cried, excitedly. 

One moment longer I stood, gazing at her with my soul in 
my eyes, feasting my senses on the signs of her love, and then I 
tore myself away. A last glance as I left the room showed me 
that she had thrown herself back in her chair with her hands 
clasped in front of her face. 

I rushed back to my house, my head bewildered and dizzied 
with the sweet delirium of her avowed love, and I sat like a crazy 
loon for hours, running over and over again in thought all the 
incidents of the scene. 

She loved me. Nothing could rob me of the sweetness of that 
knowledge. All else that could happen was as nothing compared 
to that. The plot might succeed or fall; she loved me. Bulgaria 
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might be free or enslaved; she loved me. The Russians might 
triumph or fail; she loved me. It was the one balm for every 
sorrow, one true note of joy in every trial ; she loved me; and I was 
mad with the delight of it all. 

In the early evening Spernow came to me; and then I re- 
membered with an effort—for all memory was swallowed up in the 
one delicious remembrance of her love avowal—that I had promised 
to go out with him. I did not care whether I went or stayed ; 
what I said or did, all was alike indifferent to me; but when he 
urged me, I dressed and went with him. As we drove along he said 
something, however, which brought my intoxicated wits together. 

‘ Duke Sergius will be here to-night, Count. We shall see what 
he means to do.’ I laughed so loudly that he looked at me in 
surprise. What cared I for the Duke Sergius? I carried a 
charmed life, for Christina loved me. He might marry her: but 
it was I had her heart. If he killed me, he could not alter that. And 
whether I lived or died mattered nothing now. I hoped he would 
quarrel with me. ‘To be married in three days.’ Marriages are not 
made with the dead, my lord Duke, I thought, and laughed again. 

‘If he wants to quarrel he will find me ready enough,’ I said, 
boastfully and noisily ; but before I entered the house I had put 
a restraint upon myself and wore my usual reserve, covering up 
that mad, wild, whirling passion that was heating every vein in 
my body. I soon saw, too, there was a cause to be wary. 

‘His friends are in strong force here, muttered Spernow, as 
together we entered the room and were greeted by our host, a 
man named Metzler, who led us forward chatting pleasantly about 
nothing. 

There were about a dozen of us in all in the room, and the 
first glance showed me that it was intended to be a wet, wild 
night. Three or four of the men I knew to be dare-devil scape- 
graces, hard drinkers and harder players even for that city of hard 
drinking and high gambling, and it was easy to see by their faces 
that some of them had made haste to begin, for they were already 
flushed and excited. It was the kind of party where an empty 
glass was considered a sign of discourtesy to the host. 

The Duke was gambling, but saw me enter, and when I ap- 
proached him gave me no more than a surly nod in place of his 
customary rather effusive greeting. I augured well from this, but 
was careful to be particularly courteous. 

In a few minutes Spernow and I were seated at a table playing 
some silly card game or other for fairly high stakes. I felt no 
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interest in it, and cared not one jot whether I won or lost. I 
staked moderately and drank very sparingly, finding my amusement 
in watching the flushed eagerness of the men about me ; the noisy 
laughter when they won, and the muttered oaths when fortune 
went against them. 

I glanced now and again at the other tables, and I noticed that 
the Duke was in much the same mood as myself, and twice caught 
him scowling angrily and darkly at me. Each time I laughed in 
my heart and smiled pleasantly with my lips. 

‘ Fortune with you, Duke?’ I cried the second time. 

‘My turn is coming,’ he answered, with an expression that in 
a dog or a wolf you would call a snarl. 

‘Well, don’t be afraid to back it when it does come. I’m 
winning,’ I said with another smile, as though cards were the one 
absorbing thought in my head just then. But he seemed to put 
his own interpretation on my words, for he answered in a surly tone : 

‘Ah! your luck may change ;’ and he turned to his game again. 

After an hour or two a halt was called for supper, and I ob- 
served that the Duke scrupulously avoided me. I noticed, too, that 
he had begun to drink much more freely, and while I chatted with 
the men about me I kept a close watch upon all that he did. 

As soon as supper was finished the glasses were refilled and 
the gambling began again. 

‘Thank Heaven that’s over; now we can settle down to 
business,’ said one of the men near me, who had been a high 
player and a heavy loser; and that voiced the thoughts of most 
men in the room. 

An hour later I noticed that Spernow was infected with the 
mania for high play. He was staking large amounts, which I 
knew he could not afford to lose, and he was losing them. I gave 
him a warning look or two, but he would pay no heed; and to 
create a diversion I declared that I had played enough. It was 
all to no purpose, however. It did not check him, and it irritated 
the men about us. 

For that I cared nothing, but it brought the crisis for which 
I had been waiting. The men were urging me to continue, and I 
was refusing, when I heard the Duke say to a man at his table, in 
a voice intentionally loud enough to be heard by all: 

‘Nothing like cards to test a man’s pluck;’ and he accom- 
panied the words with a sneer and a shrug of the shoulders. 

I would not take the words to myself, though I knew, as did 
the rest, that they were flung at me. 
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‘I would rather not play again,’ I said to those about me. 

‘I don’t suppose we are to stop, gentlemen, to please one 
man’s caprice—or cowardice, or whatever you call it,’ said the 
Duke insolently. 

‘You will not mind if we resume, Count?’ said our host, 
nervously, trying to fill the awkward pause that followed the words. 

‘Not in the least,’ I answered, pleasantly, for all the anger 
that began to stir in me. ‘I will look on.’ 

‘No, no, Metzler, cried the Duke noisily. ‘I object to that. 
Lookers-on can see too much and can make use of their know- 
ledge. If Count Benderoff is too careful of his money to play, 
you should ask him to retire.’ 

‘That is the third unpleasant thing you have said about me 
in as many minutes, I said, turning pointedly to him, but 
speaking coolly. 

‘Is it?’ and he laughed insolently. ‘ Well, you’re doing a 
deuced unpleasant thing, and I suppose I may express my 
opinion. This time two of the other men sniggered. 

‘I have merely expressed a wish to play no more.’ 

‘And you do it with an air of a highly virtuous priest with a 
mission to teach us how to behave ourselves. We don’t want you 
Englishmen or Roumanians, or whatever you please to call your- 
self, coming here to set up any canting standard of morals. We 
can look after ourselves,’ he sneered, his face flushed and his eyes 
glittering angrily. 

The situation was fast growing serious, and every man stopped 
to watch us two. 

‘I have done nothing of the kind, as you and these gentlemen 
know quite well. It seems that you wish to insult me wantonly.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that I don’t speak the truth, Count 
Benderoff ?’ he cried, rising and coming towards me. 

‘Gentlemen, this has surely gone far enough,’ said Metzler, 
his face pale, as he put himself between us hurriedly. ‘The 
Count has only expressed a desire not to play any longer, and, of 
course, in my house I should not think of urging him ;’ and he 
glanced at the rest, as if asking them to interfere. 

‘Our host’s views are my answer to you,’ I said. 

But the Duke was bent on the quarrel. 

‘A very discreet shield, he sneered, and then his passion 
broke out. ‘What I said I maintain,’ he continued furiously. 
‘You have tried deliberately to break up the party with your 
infernally domineering interference. I have had far too much of 
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your interference, not only here but elsewhere. I'll have no more 
of it. Who are you, to come thrusting yourself into concerns that 
are nothing to you? If you don’t like our company, leave it; and 
if you don’t like the country, leave that too. And the sooner the 
better. This is no garbage-heap for either renegade Roumanians 
or cowardly English to be carted here ;’ and he laughed in my face. 

My blood boiled at his words, but I meant the quarrel to go 
even farther yet, and after a pause of dead silence I answered 
clipping my words short : 

‘ Rather a hunting-ground where a fortune may be picked up 
by any drunken, bankrupt Russian duke, infamous enough to 
stoop to any cowardly baseness.’ 

He could scarce restrain himself to hear me out before he 
flung himself at me in wild, desperate rage. 

I caught his arm in my left hand as it was raised, and flinging 
out my right with all my strength I struck him a violent blow on 
the mouth and knocked him down. 

In another moment the men had thrown themselves between 
us, holding him as he struggled to his feet and drew his sword, 
striving to get at me and cursing wildly. 

I was as cool now outwardly as if nothing had happened, and in 
my heart a feeling of almost wild exultation throbbed and rushed. 

‘ You are all witnesses, gentlemen,’ I said to the men near me, 
‘that from the first this quarrel has been forced upon me. Lieu- 
tenant Spernow, for the present you will act for me.’ 

‘I will have your life for this!’ cried the Duke, mad with rage. 

I made no reply. There was nothing more to be gained by 
any further taunts. 

‘I am sorry this has happened here and to-night,’ I said to 
my host. ‘But you must have seen it was none of my seeking. 
You will excuse me if I go.’ 

I left, and walked home with a feeling of rare pleasure at the 
thought of the coming fight. If I did not punish him for his 
foul insult, then surely was I what he had said—a coward. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
A DASTARDLY SCHEME. 
As soon as I reached home I despatched a servant in hot haste for 


Zoiloff, and when he arrived I told him what had happened. 
‘ He forced the quarrel on you ?’ he asked. 
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‘Certainly. I was willing enough, Heaven knows; but there 
was not a man in the room who would not have to say that I bore 
his insults till I must have seemed all but a coward. But I 
wanted to make this thing a life and death affair. And it is that.’ 

‘ You will kill him ?’ he asked, his dark eyes glowing. 

‘If I can,’ I replied, shortly and sternly. 

‘Good. But Heaven knows what will happen afterwards. 
Though if the thing gets wind your meeting may be prevented. 
Old Kolfort will be mad; and if he had a tool there, as is most 
probable, you may be arrested before morning.’ 

‘I never thought of that, or I would have finished the thing 
on the spot.’ 

‘And gained the reputation of having killed a man in his 
cups. Thank Heaven you didn’t think of it. I suppose the man 
means to fight, but, like his master, Kolfort, he’s such a snake 
you never know what he does mean till he has done it.’ 

‘No man who spoke as he did could hope to escape a fight,’ I 
replied, growing uneasy at his words. ‘ What do you suspect ? 
After a blow, too, he must fight.’ 

‘He’s the sort of man who'd be capable of anything. He 
might insult you openly like that, send the challenge, and then 
have you seized secretly and shut up, and when you didn’t appear 
on the ground in the morning, post you for a coward. I know him.’ 

‘It would be an infernal move!’ I cried hotly. 

‘It would be reckoned a smart Russian trick,’ said Zoiloff drily. 

‘Then, we'll checkmate it. We'll have enough men here to 
make my arrest impossible ; or, better still, perhaps, I'll pass the 
night somewhere else. You and Spernow can arrange all the 
preliminaries of the meeting, and appoint a meeting somewhere 
to-morrow morning, but not fix the actual ground until that 
appointment is kept by him and his seconds only. I will be 
where you can readily fetch me.’ 

‘Good! Yes, we'll do that. You'll have choice of weapons. 
What shall they be? I should choose pistols. You're sure to 
kill him.’ 

‘He shall have a chance to save his life. We'll have swords. 
But, mind, the fight is to be to the death. No stopping for a 
trickle of blood !’ 

‘ That’s the spirit I like, cried Zoiloff bluntly ; and then we 
discussed the plan I had suggested. He told me where I could 
sleep and he and Spernow could find me in the morning. 

‘I should be off at once if I were you—and, mind, get a 
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night’s rest. You'll need all your skill, even if we succeed in 
bringing him up to the scratch.’ 

‘Tll go the moment Spernow arrives.’ 

‘Then take my advice. Let your people have a horse saddled 
at once and kept in readiness close to some back way out. I know 
these Russian dodges.’ 

I adopted the suggestion at once, and, sending for my head 
groom, Markov, told him to saddle my horse and his, where to 
station himself, and to be prepared to be away with me for the 
night ; and, lastly, to hold his tongue. After that I changed 
hurriedly into an undress uniform, got together the one or two 
things I should need, and joined Zoiloff. 

‘I don’t like this long wait,’ he said impatiently. ‘I seem to 
smell something wrong. Why do they keep Spernow like this? 
I should go, Count, if I were you.’ 

‘TI can’t go till I know the man’s making a show of fighting, 
at any rate.’ 

‘ Picket one or two of your fellows, then, to give us warning. 
The house may be surrounded before we know anything has 
happened.’ 

‘It isn’t necessary. The place is like a rabbit warren; 
there’s an underground passage that lets out a hundred yards 
away, and it’s there I’ve told the man to have the horses. Half a 
regiment couldn’t keep me in if I wanted to get out.’ 

‘Some infernal spy or other may have found that out;’ and 
then, to satisfy him, I sent out half a dozen men to keep watch. 

A quarter of an hour later Spernow arrived, but not before 
Zoiloff’s patience had long given out. Spernow explained that 
the delay had been caused at the other house, and not by any 
fault of his own. 

‘Did anyone leave before you ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; the meeting broke up soon after the Count left.’ 

‘Good-night, Count,’ cried Zoiloff instantly. ‘ Don’t lose an- 
other moment.’ 

‘ The fight is to come off?’ I asked eagerly. 

‘Of course,’ said Spernow, in surprise, not guessing our sus- 
picions. 

‘Then good-night. Zoiloff will explain everything ;’ and as 
I turned to leave a servant came hurrying in, pale and excited, 
to say that a number of men, some in uniform, were approaching 
the house, and had tried to detain him. The next moment a 
furious summons at the front door told us they had arrived. 
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Before the noise had ceased to reverberate through the house, 
I was in the underground passage, hurrying at full speed to the 
place where the horses were awaiting me. Zoiloff’s suggestion that 
General Kolfort might know of the secret passage gave me a twinge 
of uneasiness, and as I paused to open the little door of outlet my 
fears were more than verified, for I heard the cries of men as they 
entered the passage from the house end. I held a revolver ready 
as I slipped out into the night, and at a little distance to the left 
I caught sight of a couple of men, just perceptible as shadows in 
the gloom. 

Guessing that they were after me, and had not known quite where 
to lie in wait, I ran swiftly in the opposite direction, fortunately to 
the spot where I should find my horse. Once in the saddle, I did 
not fear pursuit. They saw me, despite all my precaution, and 
raised a shout, while one of them fired a pistol, presumably as a 
signal, and then I heard them come clattering after me. 

The shot was answered by others, and the place seemed alive 
with men. But I was near to the horses now, and could see them 
in the little clump of trees where I had told Markov to wait. 

‘Have you seen any horsemen about?’ I asked, as I sprang 
into the saddle. 

‘No, sir,’ replied the groom, but at that moment the sound of 
galloping came from both directions. 

There was going to be a tussle after all, it seemed. 

‘You have your pistols. If anyone tries to stop us, you have 
my orders to fire—but only at the horses, mind. Follow me close.’ 

We were on a small heath, and I pricked my horse into an 
easy canter in the direction I had to take to -get to the place of 
which Zoiloff had told me. 

‘Halt! Who goes there?’ and the horseman checked his 
steed with a rattle of steel that told me he was a cavalryman. 

' *A friend,’ said I, but not drawing rein. 

‘Halt!’ came the cry again. The horseman behind was now 
coming up fast, and I could hear the sounds of the others scurry- 
ing after us on foot. 

‘Tm in a hurry, and can’t wait,’ I said. 

‘Halt, or I shall fire,’ and I heard him get his carbine; but I 
was not going to be trapped by a single cavalryman, and before he 
had an idea of my intention I had carried it into execution. 

We were nearly abreast of him, cantering easily, when I 
wheeled my horse round, dug the spurs into his sides, dashed 
right against the man who had challenged me, dragged his weapon 

from his hands, and flung it on the ground. 
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‘ Now,’ I called to the groom, ‘as fast as the wind, and bend 
low ;’ and together we rattled over the heath at a pace that made 
pursuit hopeless, even had the two men behind been inclined for 
a chase. But they were not. A couple of shots were fired after 
us, but as the darkness hid our forms, and the grass deadened our 
horses’ footfalls, they were but random shots, not destined to find 
their billets in our bodies. 

After a sharp burst for some ten minutes, I drew rein and lis- 
tened. Not asound. I had shaken off the pursuit. At the same 
time I deemed it advisable to take a roundabout route to our 
destination, and in this Markov, who knew every square inch of 
the country, was able to guide me. 

We reached the place without further mishap; and Zoiloff’s 
name acted like a magic pass-word to secure the accommodation 
we needed. Thus my Russian friends had not even the satisfac- 
tion of robbing me of my night’s rest. 

I woke in the morning, all anxiety to know how Zoiloff and 
Spernow had fared, what arrangements had been made, and whe- 
ther, after all, we should succeed in bringing off the fight without 
interruption. 

I could also take a clearer view of the seriousness of the attempt 
made to capture me on the previous night. The more I con- 
sidered it the less I liked it, for I read in it a determination on 
the part of General Kolfort to remove me from his path, at all 
events, until after the marriage of the Princess. He had viewed 
the fact of our love as a possible stumbling-block in the path of 
his policy, and was resolved to deal with it in his usual drastic 
way ; and it was easy enough to see that even after the duel he 
would continue to pursue me. 

Zoiloff arrived while I was in this rather gloomy, meditative 
mood. 

‘I have been speculating all the night whether I should find 
you here, Count, for I could not learn from the men who came to 
your house whether they had caught you or not. They were 
wild at not finding you there, and ransacked the place from cellar 
to roof; and almost the first place they searched was that under- 
ground passage. I concluded, of course, that they would have 
men posted at the other end, and feared therefore that they had 
got you in atrap. How did you escape ?’ 

I told him briefly what had happened, and that only his fore- 
thought had saved me. 

‘ And what of the duel?’ I concluded eagerly. 
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‘ All is right, so far, ’'m glad to say. Of course the Duke 
couldn’t appear to back out in the least ; and his men represented 
him as full of fight. We had a bit of a tussle over the conditions, 
but I wouldn’t give way. They wanted me to fix the time and 
place at once; but I told them pretty plainly that to do that 
might be doing no more than giving an excellent appointment for 
making the arrest that had just failed, and, in short, that it 
was impossible. In the end they had no option but to agree, and 
we are to meet at a little village about five miles north of here at 
nine o'clock, and then settle the ground. What I propose is that 
you should ride on about a couple of miles further—I know a 
splendid place for a meeting there; your man will probably know 
the ground ; and if I find no treachery in the wind Ill bring them 
on. If there is anything wrong, I'll fix another spot, and let you 
know somehow. But I think it’ll be all right. The men acting 
for him are perfectly straight.’ 

‘Yes,’ I assented readily. ‘It’s an excellent plan.’ 

‘But what about afterwards? If you kill him, there will be 
the deuce to pay; and I should think you will have to fly the 
country for a while at least.’ 

‘No, I shall go back to Sofia and face it out. Men have been 
killed in duels before. The fight was forced upon me, and every- 
thing’s in perfect order. Why should I run away?’ 

‘Russian dukes are not often killed in duels, especially when 
so essential to Russian schemes,’ he answered drily. 

‘I shall take my chance of the consequences. We're not so 
feeble that they can do what they like to me. I shall face it 
out.’ 

‘How would it be to stop short of killing him ?’ 

‘ My dear Zoiloff, if you had had said to you what was said to 
me, you would view the thing as I do,’ I said sternly, and he made 
no reply. 

I called in my man then, and Zoiloff gave him precise instruc- 
tions which way we were to ride, and where to wait; and soon 
afterwards he started to meet the Duke and his seconds. I 
mounted within a few minutes of his departure, and as I rode at 
an easy pace I was very thoughtful, though exultant at the 
prospect of the encounter. 

It was a glorious morning. Thesun was hot and bright, but a 
fresh, invigorating breeze was blowing, and the country looked 
beautiful. The hardy, stalwart peasantry, men and women alike, 
were at work everywhere in the fields, toiling with that indus- 
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try for which they are famed in all the East; and, save that here 
and there were to be seen the ruined homesteads which told their 
grim story of the fearful struggle of a few years previously, the 
landscape seemed redolent of the new blessing of content which 
the better rule of the Prince had brought in its train, and full of 
the promise of prosperity, if only the ban of political intrigue could 
be removed—certainly a land of promise with a great future 
under a ruler with such high ideals and motives as Christina. 

As I thought of it, she seemed farther removed from me than 
ever. She loved me, and the knowledge was ineffably sweet ; but 
it was a love that could have no fruition; and my face darkened 
as I thought of the man who was to come between us—not only 
to thwart our love, but also to stand between her and the realisa- 
tion of the dream and hopes of her life for these people. My 
heart was as iron towards him; and the bare thought of his foul 
treachery in this dastardly attempt to have me branded as a 
coward—for I did not hesitate to accept that theory of his act— 
filled me with an irresistible impulse to take his life. I recalled 
his burning words of insult and contumely, and dwelt upon them 
till they stabbed and pricked and stung me to a madness of 
passion and loathing. 

We reached the little village in good time, and halted at the 
trysting spot to wait for news from Zoiloff. This was so long in 
coming that my patience was ebbing fast, until I saw Spernow 
approaching at a hand gallop. 

‘ All is arranged, Count,’ he said, after I had greeted him. 

‘ You are to ride back about half a mile along the road I have 
come. There is no sign of any interference. But I have some- 
thing for you.’ He drew a small note from his pocket and handed 
it to me, and turned away to speak to my servant. 

I opened it quickly, little guessing the contents : 

‘I have heard the terrible news of your quarrel with the Duke 
Sergius, and that you are to meet to-morrow. God preserve you 
from danger. I am going to ask you the hardest favour that could 
be put in words. I know of your skill, and of the terrible provo- 
cation you have received, but I beg you not to have his death on 
your soul. Think of what it must mean to us all—tome. For 
him to be killed by you. I pray you, for my sake.—CurisTINA.’ 

I stared at the lines in a fever of distraction. At the very 
moment when the cup was at my lips, it was to be dashed away. 
Just when I had fed my passion, and had been goaded by the 
remembrance of the man’s foul acts and insults to a vow of im- 
placable vengeance, I was to do nothing. 
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I could not grant the wish. The man deserved to die, and die 
he should, if my arm were strong enough. I could not, I would 
not, let him escape me. He had forced the quarrel, and it must 
go through. It was a just cause, and I was in the right through- 
out; and I crushed the paper in my clenched hand and vowed the 
request was impossible. 

Yet how could I face her afterwards and say, ‘I had your plea 
and would not hearken to it!’ Was ever man more plagued? I 
paced up and down the turf fighting the fight between my thirst 
for vengeance and my love for Christina, with its desire to grant 
her wish; and never had I fought a harder battle. 

My love won, of course. I had no motives in life but those 
which were inspired by my love for her; and the thought of 
myself, appearing red-handed before her, and of her turning from 
me in abhorrence, or gazing at me with eyes of reproach to bid me 
never see her again, since I cared so little as not to grant her 
wishes, was unbearable. But it was hard, cruelly hard; and I 
could have ground my teeth in the stress of my keen disappoint- 
ment. 

I questioned Spernow as we rode together, and he told me that 
Mademoiselle Broumoff had given him the letter, and that it was 
to be destroyed as soon as read. 

I tore it to shreds and scattered them on the passing wind, 
with a smile half bitterness, half love; though I would fain have 
kept the letter near my heart. Then I fell moody and silent. 
There was more in the request than Christina had foreseen. It 
was not unlikely to prove my death warrant. To go into a fight 
with so expert a swordsman as Duke Sergius was dangerous 
enough under any circumstances and at any time. But to fight 
him while bound to act only on the defensive, and to refrain, too, 
from taking advantage of such openings as he might give, magni- 
fied the danger many times, and must make the issue less than 
doubtful for me. The fight was to be to the death, or till one of 
us was so wounded as to be unable to continue it, and it was clear 
that, if I was not to attempt to wound him, it was I who must be 
struck down. 

It was certain, too, that so expert a fencer as he would soon 
perceive that I was not going to press him, and thus he could 
fight at his ease and wait to pick out the moment when he could 
most easily plunge his sword into my heart. 

If I escaped with my life, too, I had to suffer the humiliation 


of defeat at his hands; and I groaned in spirit at the bondage 
which my love imposed. 
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And yet I blessed the gentleness, little regardful of me though 
it was, that had inspired the plea. 

When we came in sight of the others, who were already 
waiting for us, my mind was made up and my decision taken. 
The Duke should live, even if it cost me my life. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE FIGHT. 


As I dismounted I saluted the others and glanced sharply at the 
Duke, who feigned not to notice my salute, and looked away 
without returning it. I hoped I could detect an expression of 
genuine anxiety on his face, as if he did not at all relish the turn 
things had taken; and purposely I assumed as dark and stern an 
expression as I could force into my face. Though I was debarred 
from killing him, I would at least act as if I meant to. 

It did not take much time to select the place and complete 
the necessary preliminaries, and while I was making ready I drew 
Zoiloff aside. 

‘I must havea last word with you, my friend,’ I said earnestly. 
‘ Matters have taken a strange turn since I saw you; I have had 
an urgent request from the Princess not to kill the Duke, and I 
don’t hide from myself that I am now going probably to my death. 
If I am to act only on the defensive, I can’t carry on the fight 
indefinitely, of course; and, if I fall, I charge you on your honour 
to let the Princess know that my last thoughts were of her.’ 

He saw instantly how grave the prospect was, and was more 
moved than I could have believed. 

‘ We have arranged that it shall be to the death, Count. She 
had no right to make such arequest. Not knowing the conditions, 
such a request cannot, and must not, be listened to. She cannot 
wish your death rather than his. Women don’t understand these 
things. You must not be bound.’ 

‘I have reasoned it out in my own way,’ I answered, with a 
smile, ‘and I shall observe the condition.’ 

‘By Heaven, I would have had no hand in it at all had I fore- 
seen this. But I suppose she does not wish you to be killed like 
a sheep, without an effort,’ he cried excitedly. ‘You can wound 
him, at any rate. But die you must not. We cannot spare you, 
Count ; she cannot, she does not, know what she asks.’ 
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‘When you think it over calmly you will see she is right. 
He must not die by my hand, things being as they are.’ He knew 
what I meant, and had no answer to it. He wrung my hand, 
much affected ; and, after a moment, growled into his moustache : 

‘Hang the women ; they spoil everything.’ 

‘Remember, I said, warningly, ‘if things go badly with me, 
give my message—but no reproaches. She must know nothing 
except that I was beaten by the Duke’s superior skill. On your 
honour, Zoiloff ? ’ 

‘On my honour,’ he answered ; and, as I was ready, we went 
forward together. 

The Duke eyed me with a look of hate, and it was easy to see 
he meant to do his worst. As our swords crossed, and we engaged. 
I seemed to feel the thrill of his passion, as if it were an electric 
current passing through the steel. 

He fought well and cleverly, but he was not my match. I 
had been trained in a better school, and held him at bay without 
much difficulty. I was much cooler, too, than he; and his fiery 
temper made him too eager to press the fight. 

He made no attempt to wound me slightly, but sought with 
the vindictiveness of passion to get through my guard and thrust 
his blade into my heart. My fighting was all defensive; and 
after a short time my tactics evidently puzzled him. He thought 
my object was to wear him down. This cooled him, and he began 
to fight much more warily and cautiously, and with far less waste 
of energy and strength. 

The first point fell to me, partly by accident. Making an 
over-zealous thrust at my body, which I parried with some diffi- 
culty, he came upon my sword point, which just touched his 
body and drew blood. The seconds interfered; his wound was 
examined and found to be slight, and we were ordered to re- 
engage. 

In the second bout he changed his tactics, and again attacked 
me with great impetuosity. The result was what might have 
been expected. He gave me more than one chance which I could 
have taken with deadly effect ; and when he saw that I did not— 
for he fenced well enough to understand this—I saw him smile 
sardonically. He might well wonder why I should wish to spare 
him. But each time Christina’s words were before my eyes and 
ringing in my ears, and, bitterly though I hated him, I dared 
not, and would not, kill him. Then he wounded me. He thought 
he had found the opportunity he sought, and his eyes gleamed 
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viciously as he lunged desperately at my heart. I parried the 
stroke, but not sufficiently, for I felt his sword enter my side, and 
for a moment I thought all was over. 

But when the fight was stopped for the second time it was found 
that the blow had gone home too high, and had pierced the flesh 
above the heart, and close under the shoulder. The blood made 
a brave show, but there was no danger—nothing to prevent my 
fighting on ; and again we had to engage. 

It was now with the greatest difficulty that I could restrain 
myself to act only on the defensive. The triumphant gleam in 
his eyes when his sword found its way into my body had sent 
my temper up many degrees. A man of honour, having such 
skill of fence as he possessed, and seeing that I was making no 
effort to attack him, and was, indeed, actually letting pass the 
openings he gave, would have refused to continue a fight on such 
unequal terms. But he grew more murderous the longer we 
fought, and more than once made a deliberate use of my reluctance 
to wound him by exposing himself recklessly in order to try and 
kill me. He did it deftly and skilfully, with great caution, step 
by step, as if to assure himself of the fact before he relied and 
risked too much upon it; but, having satisfied himself, he grew 
bolder every minute. 

It was no better than murder; and, strive as I would, remem- 
bering Christina’s words and seeking to be loyal to her, I could 
not stop my rising temper nor check the rapidly growing desire 
to punish him for his abominable and cowardly tactics. As the 
intention hardened in my mind, so my fighting changed. My 
touch grew firmer, moreaggressive; I began to press himin my turn, 
and to show him the dangers that he ran. He read the thought 
by that subtle instinct which all swordsmen know, and, as my face 
grew harder and my eyes shone with a more deadly light, I saw 
him wince, and noted the shadow of fear come creeping over his 
face and into his eyes. He began to fight without confidence 
and nervously, dropping the attack and standing like a man at bay. 

I pressed him harder and harder, my blood growing ever more 
and more heated with the excitement of the fight; Christina’s 
words were forgotten ; and springing up again in my breast came 
that deadly resolve of the previous night to kill him. He read it 
in my face instantly, and it drove him to make one or two despe- 
rate and spasmodic attempts to get at me; though I noticed with 
a grim smile that now he was cautious not to expose himself as 
before. 
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I defeated his attempts without difficulty, and was even in the 
act of looking out for an opening to strike, when the remembrance 
of my pledge, and of what my love would say to me if I killed him, 
shot back into my mind, and at a stroke killed all the desire to 
kill. The change of mood must in some way have affected my 
fighting, as we know it will, for I left myself badly guarded, and 
like a dart of lightning his blade came flashing at me. 

I was wounded again; but, fortunately, malice, or fear, or too 
great glee, made him over-confident, so that his aim was awry, 
and, instead of piercing my heart, his sword glanced off my ribs, 
inflicting another flesh wound, but barely more than skin deep. 

‘ This can’t go on,’ growled Zoiloff in my ear, during the pause. 
‘You could have killed him half adozen times. We shall be 
here all day.’ The absurd bathos of the speech made me smile, 
despite the grim situation, and the smile was still lurking on my 
face when we crossed swords for the fourth time. A glance at 
my opponent’s face was enough to kill any smile, however; and 
almost as soon as our blades touched he commenced again to 
force the fight as though he meant to finish it off quickly. So 
vehement was his attack, that for a while I needed all my nerve 
and skill to defend myself; but I contented myself with defensive 
tactics—for the interval had cooled my temper—until, by a little 
dastardly, unswordsmanlike trick, he tried to catch me at a dis- 
advantage. In an instant my passion flamed up beyond restraint, 
and before there was time for me to regain control of my temper, 
an opening came in his guard, and, unable to stay the fighting 
instinct to take advantage of it, I ran my sword through his neck. 

The blood came gushing out in a full crimson stream from the 
wound and through his parted lips, dyeing his shirt front; he 
staggered back, his sword dropped from his nerveless grasp, and 
he fell to the ground with a groan. 

‘ I looked on more than a little aghast at my work. If he 
should die! And at the thought of the picture of Christina’s face 
as she would meet me flashed before my eyes, and for the moment 
I would have given all I was worth to have called back that laggard 
thrust. 

Zoiloff and Spernow came and stood by me, as I waited, sword 
in hand, to know if the fierce combat was to go on still further, 
Then his chief second crossed to us, and in a formal tone said: 

‘ My principal can fight no longer.’ 

‘Is the hurt dangerous? Will he die?’ I asked, and the 
man glanced at mein evident surprise at the concern in my tone, 
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‘Not necessarily. The wound is severe, but the doctor says 
the artery has not been touched. Then after a pause he added, as 
if in involuntary compliment to the skill I had shown: ‘It is 
surprising that the fight lasted so long, Count Benderoff. I can 
bear witness that he owes his life to your forbearance. And with 
a bow as formal as his tone he went back to the others. 

‘We may go, said Zoiloff; and I handed him my sword and 
then dressed. 

‘Iam glad you wounded him. I feared you were going to 
let him kill you. He tried his utmost, and you had one very 
narrow escape,’ said Zoiloff. ‘ But now, where are we to go?’ 

‘I should like first to make quite certain about the nature of 
his wound. Will you question the surgeon yourself? Spernow 
and I will wait by the horses.’ 

‘What of your own wounds? Won't you have them dressed ? 
Better run no risks.’ 

I had almost forgotten them in my excitement, but I agreed ; 
and as soon as the surgeon could be spared from his attendance 
on the Duke he came and dressed them rapidly. The one was a 
mere scratch, and the other not by any means serious. I had 
been lucky indeed to escape so lightly. ‘A couple of days’ rest 
for the arm would be enough,’ declared the doctor, who was 
inclined to be garrulous about the affair until he found that I 
made no response. 

When he had finished with me, however, I questioned him as 
to my opponent’s condition. He gave me a learned and technical 
description of the exact character of the injury, and then in simple 
and intelligent language told me that in all probability, if the 
wound healed as it should, the Duke would be a prisoner to his 
room for two or three weeks; if it healed badly, it might be as 
many months. But he put his estimate at not more than a 
month. 

‘There is no danger of his death ?’ I asked. 

‘ Not the least, unless he is imprudent. In a month’s time he 
should be quite able to fight another duel should he feel so 
disposed.’ 

I saw no wit in so grim a pleasantry, for he intended it as such, 
and turned away with a hasty word of thanks for his attention. 

‘Where to?’ asked Zoiloff when we were mounted. 

‘ Back to Sofia,’ I answered promptly. ‘Iam going straight 
to General Kolfort to ascertain the meaning of last night’s attempt 
on me;’ and I clapped my heels into my horse’s flanks and started 
at a sharp pace for the city. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


MY ARREST. 


I HAD not ridden more than a couple of miles towards the city 
when a thought occurred to me and caused me to draw rein sud- 
denly and call to my companions to halt. 

‘ Anything wrong ?’ asked Zoiloff, looking about him anxiously. 

‘It has just occurred to me that, as I’m going to put my head 
into the lion’s mouth by going to General Kolfort, I had better not 
go unprepared, and I have just thought of a precaution I can 
take.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘I can’t at present explain to you fully, but you or Spernow 
can help me. I must find some place before I enter Sofia where 
I can write for an hour or two. Where can I go?’ 

He thought a moment, and said: 

‘The safest place would be back to where you passed the 
night. Iam sure of those people, and they know how to hold 
their tongues ;’ and, changing our direction, we set set off for the 
house at a brisk trot. 

My intention was to write out a full report now for the British 
Foreign Office, giving a detailed account of the position of matters 
in regard to the Russian scheme, of the part I had played in it, 
and of what I believed to be the Russian designs against me. I 
did not forget the condition that if I failed the Foreign Office 
were to be at liberty to disown me, and that the whole and sole 
responsibility of my present action lay with me, let the conse- 
quences be what they might. But I calculated that so far I had 
kept aloof from committing the Government in any way, and could 
thus claim the protection of the Foreign Office should any personal 
violence be contemplated by old Kolfort. 

I thought out carefully what I had to say, and when we 
arrived at the house set to work with a will. I gave a clear 
description of the Princess’s counterplot, and then added my reason 
for believing that, although it was likely to fail now, it could yet 
be used for the advantage of Bulgaria and the Balkan States 
generally. The Prince had decided to abdicate, and if measures 
could be taken from Downing Street to have a successor to him 
ready, whether that successor should be Princess Christina or 
another, and the abdication so timed as to fit in with such a plan, 
it would be perfectly feasible to checkmate the Russian move. 
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My own opinion, I declared, was in favour of putting the Princess 
on the throne, thus apparently acting in co-operation and concert 
with Russia, while at the same time taking secret measures to 
prevent any marriage on her part with a Russian ally. 

For myself, I asked merely that, in the event of my being 
imprisoned by General Kolfort, the British representative in 
Bulgaria might be instructed by telegraph to press either for my 
being liberated or brought to trial. No more to be done than 
would be done in the case of an ordinary British subject. 

When I had completed the despatch, I drafted a telegram 
announcing that it was on its way, and I instructed my com- 
panions how they were to act. Spernow was to take the work 
in hand, and to push on now for the Servian frontier, and 
take the train there for Nish, where I knew there was a parti- 
cularly energetic British Consul. If no communication reached 
Spernow from me within twenty-four hours of his arrival at Nish 
he was to send off the despatch by the quickest available means, 
and twenty-four hours later—so as to allow enough time to elapse 
to prevent the letter being intercepted—the telegram was to 
follow. Then Spernow was to return in hot haste to Sofia to 
report to Zoiloff. He undertook the commission very readily, 
asking only that Mademoiselle Broumoff should be told of the 
reason for his absence, and that Zoiloff should arrange the diffi- 
culties of getting him leave of absence from his regiment. 

Zoiloff and I then resumed our ride to Sofia, discussing very 
earnestly the new development of our affairs and the possibilities 
which lay ahead of my interview with the General. 

I scarcely thought he would venture to imprison me, resolute 
and ruthless as he was in pressing his policy ; and I said as much 
to Zoiloff, who was, however, more doubtful. 

‘In any case it must make no difference to our scheme,’ I said. 
‘You must push on without me, and hurry forward all the pre- 
parations with the utmost despatch. I should like you to see the 
Princess and explain to her precisely what has happened this 
morning, although you need know nothing of her message to me.’ 

‘T understand,’ he said drily; ‘ but I should like to warn her 
against imperilling a valuable life when she doesn’t know the facts. 
It may be my turn next—who knows ?’ 

‘You would act as I did, my friend,’ I replied, smiling ; ‘I 
know you.’ 

‘Well, the conditions would never be the same,’ he said 
bluntly ; and I did not pursue the point any further, 

When we reached Sofia we parted. 
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‘ How shall I know what happens at the General’s ?’ he asked. 

‘If you do not hear from me, you may draw your own con- 
clusion that I am on my way to Tirnova. If we are not to meet 
again—good-bye ;’ and I held out my hand. 

He grasped it warmly, and with a ring of true stalwart friend- 
ship he said: ‘If they shut you up, it'll go hard with me if I 
don’t find you. And if they kill you, you have my oath on it you 
sha’n’t go unavenged, if I have to shoot that infernal old ruffian 
with my own hand. It shall be life for life. And without 
another word, as though he did not wish me to see how much he 
was moved, he clapped his heels into his horse’s flanks and 
cantered off. 

I avoided my own house purposely, lest some of the General’s 
agents should be waiting there for me, for I wished it to be un- 
mistakably clear that my interview with the General was by my 
own choice; and I did not draw rein till I had reached the court- 
yard of his house. Then, telling Markov to wait for me with the 
horses in the street, I entered the house and asked for General 
Kolfort. 

I could see that my visit caused surprise, and observed that 
one or two of the soldiers present made haste to post themselves 
so that my retreat would be impossible. I was shown upstairs 
into the room where I had first seen the General, and where, as 
usual, one or two officers were lounging. I was kept there about 
half an hour—quite long enough to irritate me—and then a 
messenger ushered me into the General’s room. 

He looked even harder and grimmer and sterner than ever as 
he glanced up from his desk and fixed his eyes on me. 

‘What is your business with me ?’ he asked curtly. 

‘That is the question I have come to put to you,’ I retorted, 
quite as shortly. 

_ ‘Why to me ?’ 

‘ Because I have heard, not quite incidentally, that you have 
been sending to my house to inquire for me.’ 

‘You appear to have been called away suddenly.’ 

‘Driven away, I should say rather,’ I retorted. ‘May I ask 
why you have dared to make such an attempt ?’ 

‘Dared ?’ he returned, with a flash of his eyes at the word. 

‘ Dared,’ I repeated. 

‘I am not answerable to you for the steps taken in the 
exigencies of State.’ 

‘Exigencies of State you term it. A singular name to de- 
scribe an act which in plain terms means that when one of your 
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chief men has forced a quarrel on me and challenged me, you 
would shut me up to prevent our meeting, so that he might have 
an opportunity of branding me as a coward.’ 

‘I do not think you a coward,’ he answered slowly. 

‘ Nor does your Duke Sergius, now,’ said I. 

This touched him, for he asked with evident interest : ‘ What 
has happened this morning ? A good deal may turn on your answer.’ 

‘He is not dead, if that’s what you mean—only badly 
wounded ;’ and I gave him a brief description of the fight. He 
listened closely, but without a sign of his feelings on his face. 

‘You seem to suggest that you could have killed him,’ he said 
with half a sneer. 

‘Tis own second said as much to me, and offered to bear 
witness to the fact that he owed his life to my forbearance.’ 

‘A very tactful forbearance. And why did you spare him? 
From what I hear, there is little love lost between you—at least, 
in the common sense of the term,’ he added drily. 

‘I had my reasons, and they are my own, if you please. But 
now will you tell me the reason for your conduct ?’ 

‘I do not consider it safe for you to be any longer at 
large.’ 

The answer was given deliberately, and after a pause. It 
showed that his intention was to imprison me; but I would not 
let him see the unpleasant effect of the decision. I smiled and 
shrugged my shoulders. 

‘And your reasons ?’ I asked. 

‘T am not accustomed to discuss reasons with prisoners.’ 

‘ Yet you will have to state them in my case. Englishmen 
can’t be packed away like herrings in a barrel to suit even your 
convenience.’ 

‘You are no Englishman, Count Benderoff.’ 

‘On the contrary, I am a British subject, General Kolfort, and 
am resolved to claim my rights as one.’ 

He waved the words aside as though they were of no account. 

‘I warned you when you first came here F 

‘When you lured me here, you mean,’ I corrected. 

‘That you would have to choose in which character I was to 
deal with you. Had you chosen then to stand on your British 
nationality—which, by the way, I question entirely—I should 
have known how to deal with you. Instead of dealing frankly 
with me, you chose to remain in Sofia, mixing yourself up with 
intrigues against me, and doing other ridiculous things, until I 
repeat I cannot any longer allow you to remain at large. I shall 
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send you to Tirnova, that you may have time to cool your incon- 
venient passions and clear your head.’ 

‘Very well, I am content to go. It will be an excellent 
illustration for the guidance of Europe as to Russian policy in the 
Balkans.’ 

‘When Europe hears of it,’ he returned significantly. 

I blessed my prudence as I thought of the despatch I had sent 
by Spernow, and at the thought a smile flitted across my face. 
He stared at me in some doubt, not understanding my confidence. 

‘I am afraid you think I am only a short-sighted fool, after 
all, General.’ 

‘TI have not formed a very high opinion of your foresight. I 
know you to be brave and hold you to be clever in your way; but 
a little longer foresight would have shown you that such an ending 
as this was inevitable when you decided to meddle with politics 
here and to act as my secret opponent.’ 

I began to wonder how much he knew of our plans. 

‘I did not so lack foresight as to come to this meeting unpre- 
pared, at any rate,’ said I, significantly. ‘And if you throw me 
into one of your confounded prisons, the news will soon be buzzing 
in every Foreign Office in Europe that Englishmen must be de- 
prived of their liberty in order to prove Russia’s devotion to the 
cause of freedom in the Balkans.’ I threw the words at him 
recklessly, and all his self-restraint could not help his showing 
that the blow went home. He had not expected this. 

‘I don’t believe you,’ he said bluntly. 

‘So much the worse for you; but if you were a younger man, 
General Kolfort, you would not dare to say that to my face,’ I 
added, sternly. 

‘You will find it no easy task to get your news out of Bul- 
garia.’ 

‘If I had not known it was already safe across the frontier, do 
you think I should have been fool enough to come here;’ and 
I laughed and shrugged my shoulders, enjoying his embarrass- 
ment. Then I pushed my advantage. ‘But now, I am ready for 
your men. Where are you sending me? Tirnova?’ And I got 
up as though the prison were immaterial to me. 

He didn’t relish the piece of bluff, and sat silent and uneasy. 

‘You can sit down again,’ he said after a pause. 

I threw myself carelessly into my chair again, crossed my legs, 
glanced at my watch and said, lightly : 

‘Tirnova’s over a hundred and twenty miles as the crow flies, 
and if you have any regard for my health—which, by the way, may 
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be an important matter to you by-and-by—we’d better make a 
start. I’m wounded, and a long journey might have a very bad 
effect upon me.’ 

He threw me a glance of baffled rage ; I saw his lips move, and 
guessed that a pretty little oath had slipped out into his moustache 
unchristened. 

‘If you mean to brave me out, your journey may be a much 
farther and a much quicker one,’ he said after a pause. ‘ Mistakes 
have been made before now, and explained afterwards.’ 

‘ Mistake and murder are both spelt with an M,’ I said reck- 
lessly. ‘ But a murdered Englishman is not by any means easy to 
explain away.’ 

A long tense silence followed. He broke it by asking abruptly, 
seeking to catch me unawares : 

‘What's this I hear about your love for the Princess 
Christina ?’ 

‘ How on earth can I know what your spies or my enemies tell 
you?’ I replied, not for a moment off my guard. 

‘Do you dream of making her your wife ?’ 

‘ Hasn’t she promised to marry the Duke Sergius ?’ 

‘Is it true that you love her?’ 

‘If it were you are scarcely the man to whom I should bring 
such a confidence.’ 

‘ What’s your object here in Sofia ?’ 

‘ To be allowed to mind my own business.’ 

‘ What is that business, as you call it ?’ 

‘My own concern,’ I retorted as sharply as I could rap out 
the words. It was as clear as daylight that I had touched him 
with my threat, or he would never continue to question me. I 
was winning. 

‘ What does your Government want?’ he asked, after a pause 
to recover from his chagrin at my former replies. 

‘ How should I know—except to have their subjects left un- 
molested ?’ I was determined to rub this in, and I could see he 
relished this last rub no better than the first. 

‘If you refuse to answer my questions you leave me but one 
alternative,’ he threatened. 

‘ Take it,’|I answered lightly. ‘You take it, of course, with 
your eyes open.’ 

‘You have been engaged in a conspiracy against the Russian 
influence ?’ 

‘I have been engaged in that conspiracy carried on In the 
Name of a Woman, if that’s what you mean; and, as you are 
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perfectly aware, with not only your consent, but approval and 
encouragement.’ 

‘ You have been working secretly for another object,’ he cried 
angrily. 

‘ Are you accusing the Princess Christina of treachery ?’ 

‘Your tongue is as skilful in fence as your sword,’ he said, 
smiling grimly. ‘ But you know my meaning perfectly.’ 

‘Then pack me off to Tirnova—if you think you have proof to 
prove the unprovable; and at the same time show your hand to 
the rest of Europe. No, no, General Kolfort,’ I said, smiling and 
shaking my head, as though the thing were no more than a jest, 
‘that cock won’t fight, and you know it.’ 

‘I regard you and can deal with you as a renegade Bulgarian 
officer conspiring against your Prince; a crime that merits 
imprisonment.’ 

‘Very good and plausible, no doubt—were it hot for the pre- 
caution that I have taken to let people in London know differently. 
But if that’s to be your line, we shall have the gaols pretty full 
here, and you and I, General, will be able to resume our interest- 
ing conferences, hobnobbing in one of them on more equal terms 
than here ;’ and I wagged my head at him again. 

The taunt enraged him. His eyes flashed fire, and a flush of 
wrath tinged his dried, wrinkled, parchment cheeks. He sprang 
to his feet and sounded the bell on his table furiously. 

‘I will put your devil-may-care humour to the test. You shall 
go to Tirnova.’ 

‘As you please,’ I answered, surprised now in my turn, for I 
had not thought he would dare to push matters to extremes. ‘I 
will tell you one thing. My arrest will be the signal for that 
despatch to be forwarded. If I do not go to Tirnova, that will 
not go to London.’ 

‘I care nothing for your Government,’ he exclaimed, all self- 
control gone in his anger. ‘ They dare do nothing, even if they 
would.’ 

At that moment an officer entered in response to the bell. 

‘ Arrest the Count Benderoff,’ cried the General, pointing at 
me a finger that trembled with rage. ‘Give up your sword, sir. 
You are a traitor, unworthy to bear it.’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the kind,’ I said desperately. ‘The 
man who lays a hand on me may look to himself.’ 

‘Call in your men, Captain. If he resists, shoot him,’ said 
the stern old man grimly, and in the moments of waiting we 
looked at each other in silent defiance. Then came the tramp of 
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men and the clash of arms in the room without, and a file of 
soldiers marched in. 

‘I must ask you for your sword, Count Benderoff, said the 
officer, quietly and courteously. ‘You will see resistance is 
useless.’ 

For a moment [I still resisted and refused. 

‘I beg you to save trouble,’ he said again. 

‘I will not,’ I cried furiously. ‘If I am to be murdered, it 
shall be done here, in the presence of my murderer ;’ and I set my 
back to the wall and whipped out my sword. 

‘Shoot him down!’ shouted the infuriated old man to the 
soldiers, who levelled their guns dead at me. ‘ Now, will you give 
up your sword ?’ 

‘No, [ll die first, you butcher!’ I exclaimed, setting my 
teeth. 

‘Do your duty, Captain,’ said the inflexible old martinet. 

‘Count Benderoff, let me make another request, he said, 
daring even the General’s displeasure in his reluctance to give the 
command. 

‘No; you shall butcher me here.’ 

A moment of terrible strain followed, and then in the room 
without the sounds of some confusion were heard, and an exclama- 
tion of surprise from one or two of the men there. Quick, light 
steps fled across to the room where we stood. 

‘Shut that door,’ cried the General. 

But the order was too late, and the Princess Christina came 
rushing in, her face deathly white with alarm at what she saw, 
while with the quickness of thought she placed herself between 
me and the soldiers who covered me with their muskets. 


(To be continued.) 

















At the Sign of the Ship. 


WHY WAS LYON HERALD BURNED ? 


HATEVER may be said against the study of history as a 
dull pursuit, even the most advanced critic ought to admit 
that history is full of plots for novels. Just as rivers, according to 
the engineer, exist to fill navigable canals, so history is studied 
by harmless drudges to furnish plots for historical romances. 
You find a situation, a problem, a puzzle, and you write a novel 
to explain it. Who will explain to me why Sir William Stewart, 
‘Lord Lyon King-at-Arms,’ was burned, as a wizard, at St. 
Andrews, on August 16, 1569? The office of Lyon has ever been 
highly respectable. If these lines fall beneath the eye of the 
present Lyon, perhaps he can solve my enigma. I offer my own 
theory of the riddle. Sir William Stewart was Ross Herald, and 
carried letters, in a dignified way, from Queen Mary to Queen 
Elizabeth. After Bothwell fled to Denmark, and was ‘ wanted’ 
for the murder of Darnley, Sir William was sent to the Danish 
king with a request for the extradition of the wicked Earl. But 


On no condition 
Was extradition 


allowed in this case. Sir William then reached the height of his 
. profession and was made Lyon Herald. So far all was well; he 
was trusted by Queen Mary’s enemies, who were in power. 


. ” 
* 


In July and August, 1568, a plot to murder the Regent 
Murray was discovered or invented. On August 14 one Patrick 
Hepburn, natural son of the Bishop of Murray and cousin to 
Bothwell, was captured by Ruthven and Lindsay at Scone. He is 
usually called ‘the Parson of Kynnoir.’ Being examined, pro- 
bably tortured, he implicated, among others, Sir William, the 
Lyon Herald. Sir William took refuge in Dumbarton Castle, 
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which was held for Queen Mary, and against the Regent Murray, 
by Lord Flemyng. David Lindsay was now made Lyon Herald, 
and in August 1569 Sir William was caught and put in Edinburgh 
Castle. About July 1569 Murray ‘caused burn certain witches 
in St. Andrews.’ He was fond, as a good Protestant, of burning 
witches. John Knox shared the same predilection. While they 
had been freely burned on the Catholic continent, for some reason 
Catholic Scotland had troubled them little, but when martyrs 
were out, after the Scottish Reformation, witches were in. Sir 
William Stewart was next taken from prison in Edinburgh 
Castle to St. Andrews, and there, on August 16, 1569, ‘being 
convicted for witchcraft, was burned,’ while Paris, a servant of 
Bothwell, was hanged for Darnley’s murder. 


* * 
* 

Now, why was Stewart, originally arrested on a charge of 
conspiring, or concealing a conspiracy, to slay the Regent Murray, 
finally burned on another charge—that of witchcraft? The 
answer may perhaps be found in a letter of this poor Lyon Herald 
to ‘the most merciful Regent,’ written in Edinburgh Castle, on 
August 5, 1569. It is in the British Museum, and is published 
by Mr. Bain, in his new volume of the Calendar of Scottish 
Papers (ii. 665). The Lyon says that he is charged with 
partaking in, or at least concealing, a conspiracy; but that is not 
the crime for which he was burned. He writes: ‘ Though con- 
cealment of treason deserves punishment, yet, till the principal 
devisers are tried and convicted, I cannot be accused.’ That is 
common sense, whether it was law or not, and the principal 
devisers of the scheme never were accused or tried. But Stewart 
had to be got rid of, so his enemies made sorcery the crime. 
Stewart says that the rumour of a plot to murder the Regent was 
public property, ‘ was tossed up and down at Edinburgh,’ and was 
imparted to himself by Bothwell’s cousin, the Parson of Kynnoir, 
on July 21. ‘Ido not know if I durst have disclosed it to your 
Grace.’ The danger of disclosure was great. First, the Lyon 
would have incurred the feud of the intending murderers; next, 
he might be tortured to make him prove his charge (for which 
he had only the word of the Parson of Kynnoir), or might be 
challenged to single combat by that scoundrel. The dilemma 
was common in those days. Morton confessedly knew of Darnley’s 
murder beforehand, and probably the Earl of Murray also knew. 
Both held their peace. Again, Stewart says that he did not 
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believe the Parson’s story. The people whom the Parson men- 
tioned as conspiring would not contemplate so vile a murder, 
‘and I am assured that your Grace, knowing their names, will 
praise my bypast taciturnity.’ Murray knew the names, yet, in 
place of accusing the conspirators, he burned the Herald! 


* o 
* 


Stewart goes on to add another reason for his disbelief; and 
now, I think, he gave Murray a fatal handle. ‘ You are in no 
danger but from domestical treason, and if you think my opinion 
vain, Ido not. For he that told me foretold so many true things 
that I must believe him—e.g. the slaughter of the Queen’s 
husband; the ruin and forfeiture of Earl Bothwell; not only 
my last voyage, but where and why I made it ; the death of Lyon 
Herald and my promotion ; the Queen’s deliverance’ (from Loch 
Leven), ‘and your Grace’s victory at Langside, and other pre- 
dictions which have proved true. Why, then, should I distrust 
him in this?’ ‘This’ is the prediction that Murray was not in 
danger from the Parson’s conspiracy ; so that Stewart blamelessly 
concealed what he heard of that conspiracy, knowing, on the 
strength of prophecy, that it would come to nothing. Stewart 
then adds that he had long before given this same reason for dis- 
belief to ‘a certain courtier,’ who found him sceptical as to the 
rumoured plot to slay the Regent. He next asserts his hatred of 
all treason: he even thinks it unlawful ‘to resist tyrants or 
usurpers, how wicked soever they be, following the holy writings 
of Daniel and Jeremy, prophets, of Paul, Peter, and others, or, 
in matters of religion, to resist the magistrate.’ Here the unlucky 
man may have irritated Knox, who thought that ‘ the magistrate’ 
must be resisted, in matters of religion, if a Catholic. Stewart 
can only reveal what was said about the conspiracy to Murray 
himself, whom he reminds that, being now ‘ no private man,’ he 
. ought not to resent private injuries. 

* * 
o 

He ‘sought grace at a graceless face.’ Murray did nothing to 
the alleged conspirators. Either he did not believe in their guilt, 
or they were too powerful to be attacked. But Stewart, in self- 
defence, had confessed to listening to a prophet: possibly a 
familiar spirit, or a talking table. Therefore the Herald was a 
sorcerer, wizard, or warlock, and so he was caught out, and was 
burned at St. Andrews. We are still left to guess at the real 
cause of Murray’s inveterate hatred of the Lyon Herald. Did he 
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merely want his office, to give toa Lindsay? As a semi-sacred 
official, and, as a Stewart, the Herald is not a likely man to have 
been in a murder plot. It was not from the Stewart Clan, headed 
then by Lennox; but from Bothwell’s Hepburns, and from the 
Hamiltons (who presently shot him), that Murray was in peril. 
Thus the mystery remains a mystery at bottom, but we can see 
why the charge of sorcery was pressed, as it was determined to 
kill Stewart on one accusation or another. Knox might and did 
prophesy, but amateurs in prediction, and those who consulted 
them, were to be burned. Strange old times were these, when 
burnings of men and women were as common at St. Andrews, on 
the knoll above the Royal and Ancient Club House, as school 
treats are to-day. I rather think that the Lyon’s burning was at 
the time of the yearly fair, and added to the attractions of that 
popular holiday. The lads and lasses from the country farms 
would see Paris hanged, and Stewart cremated alive, and then go 
back to their dances behind the Town Kirk. But I doubt if dates 
fit ; the fair is now held on the second Tuesday in each August. 


* * 
* 


The world never has known anything of its greatest men, and 
never will, I suppose. This nescience is illustrated by the case of 
two writers on Art, Mr. John Ruskin and Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, 
the former famous, the latter less renowned. My personal know- 
ledge of both critics was slight, but, to me at least, agreeable. I 
cannot doubt that they would each have found the other a most 
pleasant companion: their interests were similar to some extent, 
and, if their opinions differed, that would only have added to the 
piquancy of their intercourse. Without desiring to brawl and 
wrangle, I do think that conversation in which everybody ‘ says 
ditto to’ everybody is a little saltless. I am nota partisan of 
those talkers who habitually give the lie, from an old-fashioned 
prejudice against that method of indicating a difference of opinion. 
But perpetual assent and unanimity is decidedly ‘ vara flat,’ as 
Paley said, and was not likely to occur in conversation between 
Mr. Ruskin and Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, who, perhaps, never 
met. 

* * 
* 

These remarks have their occasion in some statements about 

Mr. Stevenson, in an essay of Mr. Henley’s.' Mr. Henley says 


1 Pall Mali Magazine, July 1900, pp. 423-427. 
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that, ‘ till Mr. Stevenson came,’ ‘ Art-criticism, so called, was a 
raging and terrific business.’ In these distant years, I also, much 
against the grain, was ‘an art-critic.’ The task was only allevi- 
ated by meeting Mr. Stevenson and others, on Press view days, 
or by mocking the works that hung upon the walls of the galleries. 
According to Mr. Henley, before Mr. Stevenson came (enjin, 
Malherbe vint !), ‘Ruskin, for instance, uplifted his voice, and 
tenored nonsense, nonsense all the time, for many years and 
through interminable volumes, about Turner, Constable, Rem- 
brandt, Angelico, Carpaccio, William Hunt—the Lord knows 
who... .’ Personally, I know nothing about Art, but I like to 
see the pictures of the gentlemen named; and I have often 
thought that Mr. Ruskin’s observations on them were those of a 
meritorious and ingenious, though eloquent, Master of Arts. Mr. 
Henley, on the other hand, will not call ‘such literary exercises 
as Modern Painters and the rest henceforth impossible, for to say 
that were to say that I believe for one thing in the disappearance 
of the Fool,’ a belief which would imply an element of credulity. 
But it seems that Mr. Stevenson was the great man whom this 
world did not know much about, whereas Mr. Ruskin (about 
whom the world must know a good deal if it reads Mr. Spielmann, 
Mrs. Meynell, and Mr. Marshall Mather) merely ‘tenored non- 
sense, nonsense, all the time.’ I have not seen Mrs. Meynell’s 
John Ruskin (Blackwood & Sons), nor am I likely to read it, for 
I have read Mr. Ruskin, and that is enough on that subject. But 
this lady does not seem to hold, with Mr. Henley, that Mr. Ruskin 
merely ‘ tenored nonsense.’ Thus the Athencewm says, ‘Here at 
last is—at least often—the woman’s sweet ordering and gentle 
decision ; we have at stages a sense even of the ideal Helpmate in 
the vestal temple... .’ I do not precisely understand this 
remark, as the Vestals in the vestal temple were not allowed to 
be helpmates; nay, were burned alive if they undertook that 
‘office. However, Mr. Ruskin is at the bottom of the trouble, for 
he seems to have called the home ‘a vestal temple,’ which, of 
course, is absurd. The youngest daughter looked after the 
Hearth, but that is another affair. (Here I do not offer an excursus 
of twenty-five pages on the worship of Hestia, because the Editor 
would never stand it.) But it is plain that Mrs. Meynell and the 
Atheneum do not entirely share Mr. Henley’s theory of Ruskin, 
and have quite other views about what the Athencewm nobly calls 
‘the external humility and wonder of grass.’ Grass, poor thing, 
is humble. Tom Morris eternally spreads ‘mair sand’ on it 
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(which would take the pride out of any vegetable), and, no doubt, 
the grass ‘eternally wonders’ why ?—a frame of mind shared by 
many golfers. ‘The difficulty of summarising, as it were, a spirit 
like Ruskin’s,’ says the Atheneum, ‘is painfully obvious.’ Pro- 
bably it is; I never, myself, tried to summarise a spirit like 
Ruskin’s, even if there are any such spirits, which I doubt. But 
then Mr. Henley finds the operation perfectly easy: Ruskin 
‘tenored nonsense, nonsense’; there is a summary of a spirit! 
Where this difference of opinion about Art and the criticism of 
art not only exists, but is expressed with eloquence and candour, 
what is a plain man todo? Mrs. Meynell thinks, it seems, that 
Mr. Ruskin’s work ‘ may be likened to a sidereal sky beheld from 
an earth upon the wing.’ This is at the opposite pole from Mr. 
Henley’s opinion that Mr. Ruskin merely ‘tenored nonsense 
through interminable volumes.’ Is there, then, no via media? 
Mr. Stevenson, we are told, ‘hated emphasis.’ Probably he 
thought that there was a happy medium; that Mr. Ruskin’s 
books were neither pure bosh, nor yet, in the world of intellect, 
an exact analogue to the starry heavens. Mr. Henley ought to 
know Mr. Stevenson’s opinion. ‘I was longas close to him as his 
shirt,’ he says. I was far from enjoying that degree of intimacy. 
And yet I venture to guess that, as regards the value of Mr. 
Ruskin’s works, Mr. Stevenson neither thought them mere non- 
sense, nor yet in any way akin to the sidereal sky. For my own 
part, I shall venture to remain in the belief that Mr. Ruskin’s 
books are by no means devoid of merit, though, as regards his 
essays in Mythology, he certainly seems rather enthusiastic than 
scientific. 


* * 
* 


Everyone ought to make a stand against the extraordinary 
profession which pursues literature vicariously. Thus a person 
writes to me, from the office of a popular periodical, asking for 
assistance in compiling an essay on Collaboration. Do I like 
better to collaborate or work alone? Do I have many disputes 
with my fellow toiler? Nowon what grounds does this person ask 
me and others to help to make up ‘a page of interesting facts’ ? 
If the facts are interesting, I may as well earn half a crown by 
writing them myself, and give that half-crown to the person who 
asks for it. And to whom are the facts ‘interesting’? If the 
readers of such matter have heard my name, it is as much as 
they have done, They do not and cannot read books, and why 
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should they care whether I ‘have more pleasure in writing my 
books alone or in collaboration’? If I and my friends have 
‘disputes,’ are we likely to take this public into our confidence ? 
The only way to alleviate this plague of tattle is to refuse to add 
to the ‘pages of interesting facts. There is no reason for 
answering ; there is not even the advantage of an Advertisement, 
that glittering phantom minnow at which so many authors bite 
eagerly. 
* * 
* 

One point in the Boer character puzzles me. Are they not so 
very brave, or are they not so very veracious? They seldom have 
lost more, in any encounter, than one killed and three wounded, 
whereas we publish our own heavy losses in full detail. Well, if 
the Boers have hardly any losses worth naming, why do they 
occasionally—not advance? And on the other hand, if they fail 
to advance, because their losses are heavy, why do they not say so 
frankly? If they are really all but invulnerable, or if our men 
never happen to shoot straight, then the Boers need no great 
pluck, for all men are brave where there is no danger, or 


almost all. 
* ~ 


* 

The reader who would see those dilemmas at their best should 
study Mr. Easton’s ‘ Within the Boer Lines,’ in Harper’s Magazine 
for July. He recounts, to his sympathetic American audience, the 
‘atrocities’ committed by our Lancers at Elandslaagte. In all 
wars such stories are told, and even so we hear, from the United 
States, tales about mobs of free voters who burn negroes alive. 
These things, of course, never occur: they are the inventions of the 
negro press. In the same way the yarns about Boerish or British 
cruelty may cancel each other. The Boers never fire at us 
under flags of truce; and we did not spear poor wounded Boers, 
who, again, never, never fired at persons attending to their wants. 
Such is my impression. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Easton has other things to tell. ‘About 700 English’ 
(about), on December 10, were held at bay, by how many Boers do 
you suppose? ‘Why, by Four (4).’ The seven hundred (about) 
‘ surrounded’ the Four, and demanded their surrender. But the 
four killed seventeen Britons ere they nobly died, on December 10, 
1899. ‘This was the last sortie attempted from Ladysmith ;’ 
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and I do not wonder at it. On our side, I think something was 
said about destroying a gun or two; probably this was a myth of 
ours: Mr. Easton does not allude to it. 


* * 
7 


The inexplicable thing is that the Boers, though almost in- 
vulnerable, and so brave that Four can hold seven hundred, yet 
did not capture Ladysmith, or even poor little Mafeking, with 
its starving defenders. This is an insoluble mystery. With 
all their heroic valour (which I frankly admit), and though the 
Deity was repeatedly said, in official Boer reports, to have ‘ wrought 
miracles for the Burghers,’ yet they did not like attacking General 
Baden-Powell. President Kruger, Mr. Easton tells us, ‘ declared 
that the protecting hand of Providence was with the Boers,’ as 
was proved by their scanty casualties. Thus, with 6,500 English 
against 750 Boers, at Elandslaagte, we only took eighty-seven 
prisoners. But what did King Padella say to Giglio? ‘If your 
Majesty has a fairy horse, fairy armour, and a fairy sword, where 
is the use of my fighting you?’ With all their advantages of a 
supernormal kind, the Boers, who were panting to assault 
Ladysmith—‘ they illy concealed their desire to storm the city, — 
really might have attacked that congregation of doomed men. 
But, says Mr. Easton, ‘ General Joubert had formulated a plan,’ and 
the Boers suppressed their noble ardour: except on November 9 
and January 6. 


* * 
* 


We cannot always check statements like Mr. Easton’s, 
especially as to numbers; but here is one which we can check. 
Mr. Winston Churchill ‘ was released by order of General Joubert, 
after being held a prisoner in Pretoria for a few weeks.’ Then 
either Mr. Churchill did not know it, or his account of his escape 
is indeed mythical. He did not escape at all, you see: he was 
‘released by order of General Joubert.’ Who dares write the 
history of past ages, when authorities differ so much about the 
living present? Possibly Mr. Churchill can settle this point 
with Mr. Easton, to their common satisfaction. 


~ * 
* 


Here is another gem: ‘After three desperate and bloody 
battles in attempting to relieve the garrison at Kimberley, Lord 
Methuen’s column had been completely demoralised by General 
Cronje, and compelled to fall back to Belmont.’ Now if any one 
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thing seemed certain, it is that Lord Methuen, after his defeat at 
Magersfontein, did not ‘fall back to Belmont,’ but remained at 
Modder River. If I am lying, it is on the strength of official and 
press bulletins, which, for many weeks, were dated from the 
Modder, not from Belmont. ‘I would not lie if it were ever so, 
like Mr. Facey Rumford, but I may be misinformed : like Mr. 
Churchill, who thinks that he made an escape in: picturesque 
circumstances. As to the invulnerability of our gallant adversaries, 
I incline rather to attribute it to the fact that they were usually 
out of sight, than to any miraculous interference with the order 
of the universe. Mr. Easton prints a very pleasing picture of a 
Transvaal lady ‘who fought beside her husband at the Tugela.’ 
There was a horrid story of the death of such a lady in the 
trenches, but we had hoped that it was untrue; and it was denied. 
The illustration appears to be from a drawing, not from a 
photograph, and I trust that the lady is still wearing her 


becoming costume. 


. * 
* 


I want to be hypnotised instantly! In the same rich number 
of Harper’s Mr. John D. Quackenbos induces me to suppose that, 
if Mr. Crockett, say, would kindly hypnotise me, I might become 
a popular novelist. ‘Not only does the subject share the latent 
knowledge, but he borrows as well the mental tone of the 
operator. The mental tone, that is what I need, not that I 
object to sharing the latent knowledge. My own mental tone is 
unpopular; and I would fain be hypnotised by somebody who 
has a popular mental tone, say Mr. Guy Boothby. ‘Not only 
may dull minds be polished . . . the matured mind of the 
scholar may be clothed with perceptive faculty, and also with 
‘unerring taste.’ ‘The state of hypnosis would seem to prove that 
we have within us an immaterial principle, entirely independent 
of sense organs and sense acquisitions.’ What a pity that, in a 
state of hypnosis, people are usually made merely to play the 
buffoon. ‘Nebular knowledge is of little avail.’ What is nebular 
knowledge, and why is it of less avail than other sorts? Can 
Mr. Quackenbos mean nebulous knowledge? There is a 


difference. 


~ ” 
* 





Howard P , aged ten, was a very bad boy. ‘ Merciless 
castigation’ only aroused his ambition, as it were. He was 
hypnotised, told to be virtuous, and became a pattern. Lady 
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novelists and lady musicians appear to find that hypnotism, at 
the hands of Mr. Quackenbos, improves their exercises in their 
chosen arts. But till a few males are turned into popular 
novelists by hypnotism, I think that I shall defer the promising 


experiment in my own case. 
* * 


* 

Dr. Andrew Wilson and I do not always agree, so I am happy 
to ‘say ditto’ to his article, in The Illustrated London News, on 
Mrs. Piper, of Boston, Massachusetts. Dr. Wilson does not think 
that this lady receives communications from spirits of the dead, 
and I am entirely at one with him. But as he rather leans to an 
opinion that she does get information, like the Lyon Herald, in 
some uncanny and unknown way, though I again agree with him, 
I warn him that this is a dangerous and tottering attitude. 
Once admit ‘telepathy’ as a fact ‘in brain science,’ and you 
never can tell where you may end. You may become a scientific 
heretic, and, if not exactly burned, you may be ‘ roasted,’ as our 
fathers said, meaning ‘ chaffed.’ Has Dr. Wilson the courage 
of a martyr ? 


ANDREW LANG. 
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